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COMMUNITY GARDENS 
BLOOM 
ON RECREATION SCENE 


By James G. Watt 
Director 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Director Watt assembled government 
agency representatives and the press 
to discuss community gardening with 
Gardens for All dfficials. 


Private gardening has long been 
an outdoor recreation pleasure for 
millions of Americans. With in- 
creased economic pressures to put 
food on the family table and rising 
costs of travel to distant recreation 
areas, more and more Americans 
now want family gardening to ‘‘go 
public.”’ From this call evolved the 
concept of community recreational 
gardening. 

A recent Gallup Survey docu- 
mented the need for public garden- 
ing opportunities, indicating that 
about 47 percent of American fami- 
lies, or about 33 million households, 
enjoyed vegetable gardening during 
1974. Significantly, the poll revealed 
that 1.5 million households worked 
community gardens last year, and 
that the number of community gar- 
deners would double in 1975 if land 


is available. 

Recreation gardening opportuni- 
ties provide continuing experiences, 
not just events for weekends or 
vacations. They can be_ simply 
small plots of unused land in inner- 
city neighborhoods or next to busi- 
nesses and industry, and they can 
provide five minutes of relaxation 
during an active working day or a 
weekend of pleasure getting ac- 
quainted with the miracle of grow- 
ing things. 

The challenges of satisfying the 
millions of would-be-gardeners who 
live in apartment high-rises, metro- 
politan environments, and subdivi- 
sions where open land is not avail- 
able boils down to several questions: 
Where will the gardener find land? 
Where will he find the expertise? 
Where is the supplemental financ- 





Gardens for All President James Baker 
described his organization’s program. 


ing? Where can citizens and com- 
munity groups turn for resources 
and technical assistance? 

To help answer these questions, 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
and Gardens for All, Inc.,-a national, 
non-profit educational and counsel- 
ing organization that is helping 
families all over America find the 
land and know-how to create pro- 
ductive gardens, sponsored a na- 
tionwide series of Community 
Recreational Gardening Seminars. 
We met with hundreds of individuals 
and organization representatives in 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Ann Arbor, 
Denver, Albuquerque, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. The purpose of 
the seminars was to stimulate anc 
assist local park and recreation 
agencies and private groups in de- 
veloping community gardening pro- 
grams. 

The seminars revealed that the 
basic needs of prospective commu- 
nity gardeners are: Suitable property 
convenient to urban population cen- 
ters and available for at least 
temporary summer use; financial 


Director Watt talked informally with Federal Extension 
Service officials Bob Wearne and Dr. Karl Munson. 


assistance to meet local program 
administrative costs; and technical 


assistance information useful to 
program administrators and partici- 
pants. 

The most commanding theme of 
the conferences was the key role 
private interests can play in provid- 
ing the essentials for community 
gardens. The Bureau is encourag- 
ing non-profit organizations, com- 
munity service groups, business, 
and industry to take the lead in 
providing lands and funds to get 
community gardens on-the-ground. 
To complement these private sector 
efforts, the Bureau is providing Land 
and Water Conservation Fund sup- 
port of community recreational gar- 
den programs on an interim basis. 
The guidelines for marshalling 
L&WCF support to garden projects 
are: 


1. Recreation gardening will be 
allowed as an interim use on exist- 
ing Land and Water Conservation 
Fund-assisted areas where it will 
not displace other recreation activi- 
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ties for which the land was originally 
funded; 

2. Where recreation gardening is 
clearly identified as a needed com- 
munity outdoor recreation activity, 
States and localities may elect to 
fund acquisitions for this purpose; 

3. The gardens must indeed be 
“community” in scope; all interested 
individuals and families must be as- 
sured equal chance to use available 
plots. This might be achieved 
through a system of first-come, first- 
served drawings which leave plot 
availability to chance; 

4. Produce grown at community 
recreational gardens cannot be sold; 
and 

5. Garden projects must be ac- 
cessible to all persons, including 
those without cars. 

Fund assistance is available to 
governmental garden sponsors for 
initial land preparation; water sys- 
tems; benches, walkways, and pic- 
nic tables; on-site improvements 
such as fencing, sanitary facilities; 
and parking space; storage bins 
and sheds. Tools, seeds, and fer- 





tilizers are not eligible items. 

Other agencies may provide as- 
sistance to community gardeners as 
well. Assistance may be available 
from County Extension and Soil 
Conservationists on erosion control 
methods, planting, care, and har- 
vesting information tailored to the 
soil and climate of the locale. 

The Department of Labor is in- 
volved, too. Under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973 (P.L. 93-203), cities, coun- 
ties, and States are eligible for 
public service training and employ- 
ment grants. Recreation and park 
agencies and private, non-profit 
recreation organizations are eligible 
for assistance to employ community 
recreational garden coordinators, 
supervisors, and maintenance 
crews. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 


tion is exploring with other Federal 
agencies ways in which programs 
can be tailored to provide assist- 
ance commensurate with identified 
needs for community recreational 
gardening. 

More and more Americans are 
spending their leisure time growing 
vegetables. They are using neg- 
lected open space in residential 
areas for a productive purpose, and 
they are experiencing one of the 
most fundamental and _ graphic 
forms of environmental education 
available. Because the Bureau sup- 
ports the ‘“‘fertile’’ community rec- 
reational garden movement, the 
cover story in this issue of ‘Outdoor 
Recreation Action’ is devoted to 
basic community gardening tech- 
niques and examples of construc- 
tive, innovative community garden 
programs across the Nation. 


BOR Director James G. Watt presented 
the Interior Department's Outdoor 
Recreation Achievement Award to 
Gardens for All, Inc., officers, President 
James Baker and Field Operations 
Director Tommy Thompson. The awards 
recognized Gardens for All contributions 
to the nationwide series of community 
recreational gardening seminars, 
co-sponsored by the Bureau. 





COMMUNITY 
RECREATIONAL GARDENING 


Volunteers play a big role in this 
Seattle, Wash., community garden 
ditching to lay water lines. 


The Fertile Movement 

In 1975, on the eve of the Bicen- 
tennial, a quiet, gentle revolution is 
occurring. Some call it ‘returning to 
the soil,” others, ‘‘plowing under 
inflation.” By whatever name, the 
community gardening movement is 
sprouting across the country, with 
environmental, economic, sociologi- 
cal, and recreational benefits. 

There is nothing radical about 
community gardens. Since 1806, 
group gardens have been a vital 
part of English life; today, over a 
third of a million such plots con- 
tribute to the British economy. Even 
during the Dark Ages, monastery 
monks found recreational fulfillment 
through gardening and sharing their 
botanical knowledge with the towns- 
people. 

A community garden is simply a 
good-sized piece of land lying idle 
at the moment which can be made 
available by a local church, busi- 
ness, landowner, service organiza- 
tion, or governmental unit for divi- 
sion into standard-sized garden 
plots (usually 25’ x 30’ each) and 
apportionment to interested citizens 
so that they can have their own 
vegetable garden. 

There is no one reason why com- 
munity recreational gardening has 
gained such popularity. Some urban 
dwellers want a closeness to the 
earth greater than just walking on it. 
Fresh vegetables are not only tasty 
but they also provide more quality 
for food dollars than shipped pro- 
duce. Community gardens provide 
close-to-home recreation for per- 
sons with limited mobility. Added 
benefits come from outdoor exer- 
cise, improved communication 
among people of diverse back- 
grounds and ages, and the sport of 
friendly competition. 

A Gallup Survey conducted in 





January 1975 for Gardens for All, 
Inc., gave the primary reason for 
planting a vegetable garden as 
economic. Of all new gardeners 
surveyed in 1974, 46 percent gave 
“helps budget/saves money”’ as the 
most important reason; 16 percent 
gave “for fun/joy of it.” 

For many reasons, people all 
across America are returning to the 
soil to grow their own vegetables. 
Many are forming groups and 
digging into gardening as a com- 
munity effort. 

Careful planning is the key to a 
successful community garden pro- 
gram. A procedural guide for creat- 
ing community gardens is currently 
available for $10 from Gardens for 
All, Inc., of Norwalk, Conn., and an- 
other is being prepared by The 
Institute of Applied Ecology in San 
Francisco. Several basic steps can 
guide an_ interested community 
group in getting a garden on the 
ground. 

First, the garden group should 
enlist a coordinator, an individual 
with the time and capabilities to 
organize interested participants, re- 
search local resources, and deal 
with the local press and politicians 
if necessary. If the group is to be 
sponsored by a State or local gov- 
ernment unit or a private, non-profit 
organization, it might be possible to 
hire a full-time, paid coordinator 
with salary assistance from the 
Department of Labor's Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training grant 
program. 

Local resource people can be 
contacted for advice and support. 
County agricultural extension 
agents; teachers of horticulture, ag- 
riculture, and botany; garden clubs; 
nurserymen and greenhouses; local 
park and recreation agencies; seed 
and garden supply firms; 4-H clubs; 
town planning boards and city 
councils; school boards; local busi- 
nesses, and industries may offer 
assistance and expertise to an up- 
and-coming community garden 
group. 

Neighborhood vacant lots, church 
and school yards, unused factory 
or business land, nearby public 
parks, urban land awaiting rede- 


velopment—all can be explored as 
potential garden sites. A_ local 
farmer may agree to rent a few 
acres. Experience across the Na- 
tion has illustrated that convincing 
the owner of unused land to com- 
mit it temporarily for a community 
garden site is not a difficult selling 
job. Donation of land for garden 
purposes has proved to be an out- 
standing public relations and com- 
munity service for businesses, 
churches, and private landowners. 

Once the garden site is lined up 
and a coordinator has a list of in- 
terested participants, steering meet- 
ings should be held to discuss site 
preparation, registration tactics, 
methods of plot allotment, the pro- 
vision of tools, the possibility of 
bulk seed purchases, security for 
the garden, and rules and regula- 
tions. Property damage and liability 
insurance coverage should not be 
overlooked. 

The range of gardening tech- 
niques used by community groups 
is vast and varied. Organic and 
chemical gardeners often work side- 
by-side at town plots. 

Many California projects have 
germinated after contact with the 
persuasive teachings of Alan Chad- 
wick, a horticulturist from England. 
Chadwick created the Biodynamic/ 
French intensive method of garden- 
ing from two forms of horticulture 
begun in Europe at the turn of the 
century. To simplify the approach, 
the method includes companionate 
planting, close spacing, double 
digging, and composting. Chad- 
wick’s techniques are available 
through example and from his ap- 
prentices, for he has not put them 
on paper. A beginning attempt to 
interpret the Biodynamic / French 
intensive method of garden ecology 
has been made by Ecology Action 
of California in a book called “How 
to Grow More Vegetables Than You 
Ever Thought Possible on Less 
Land Than You Can _ Imagine.” 
Ecology Action started an experi- 
mental plot to document the meth- 
od’s success. They say that a fam- 
ily of four, each working 15 minutes 
a day, can grow a completely bal- 
anced diet on 900 square feet of 


Seattle's original ‘‘P-Patch”’ staked for 
the busy planting season. 


One Seattle garden plot was leased 
from Safeway. 


land. Devotees say the method ap- 
pears to use one-half the water and 
an admittedly alarming 1 percent of 
the energy consumed by commer- 
cial agriculture per pound of vege- 
table grown. 

Many successful community gar- 
den projects have resulted from the 
exchange of information and ideas 
with other on-going programs. Citi- 
zens interested in creating a com- 
munity garden should explore the 
wide range of programs already 
thriving and learn from their ex- 
periences. 


Gardens Blossom Through 
Citizen Initiative 

Crashing Through the Cement. Com- 
peting with the concrete and cement 
of New York City is a shirt-sleeve 
group called the Green Guerillas, a 
volunteer, unfunded group formed 
in 1973. 

In the past two years, the Gueril- 
ias have become a force in keeping 
nature alive and well in New York 
City. The greening crew, including 





agronomists, landscape architects, 
botanists, attorneys, horticulturists, 
city planners, urban designers, and 
a host of other specialists, has 
sponsored all types of urban plant- 
ing—from the seeding of vacant 
lots and cyclone fence rows with 
grass, sunflowers or scarlet runner 
beans, to successful community 
vegetable gardens. 

The Guerillas’ pride and joy is 
The Bowery-Houston Community 
Farm Garden which provides a plot 
to plant for Bowery residents. 

An interesting innovation at The 
Bowery Garden concerns vandalism. 
Gardeners, in addition to their in- 
dividual plots, contribute to a ‘‘com- 
munal plot.’ The communal plot is 
a ‘‘take’’ garden; passers-by prone 
to “‘lift’” vegetables find a garden 
planted just for them. The com- 
munal garden may be cleaned out, 
but the individual plots are generally 
respected. 

The Guerilla force also makes 
“‘sick-garden Calls,” offering assist- 
ance and expertise to deal with 
pests, plant diseases, and improper 
plant care. 

Green Guerilla garden services 
include information on: Vacant land; 
the law; zoning; insurance and lia- 
bility; soil pH testing and enrich- 
ment; and site feasibility planning. 


Horticulture for the Handicapped. 
Gardening as therapy is not new; 
for centuries physicians have recog- 
nized the values of gardening as 
regular moderate exercise. The Na- 
tional Council for Therapy and Re- 
habilitation Through Horticulture is 
using the “‘physician’s prescription” 
and has devised places where 
plants and people grow together in 
two experimental ‘‘special commu- 
nity” garden programs at Melwood 
Horticultural Training Center for the 
Mentally Retarded and the Georgia 
Academy for the Blind. 

Melwooa, located on 7 acres near 
Upper Marlboro, Md., was estab- 
lished in 1963 by & group of parents 
who felt that a plant-growing en- 


An important facility at Melwood 
Horticultural Training Center is the soil 
mixing room. 


Melwood Horticultural Center youngsters 
work in the greenhouse with technician- 
instructor Barbara McCarthy. 


The Melwood Center retail sales room 
displays proof of the success of the 
gardening program. 





vironment would be ideally suited 
for training mentally limited young 
people. The Melwood complex now 
includes gardens, greenhouses, 
Classrooms, floral shop and nursery 
—designed for the special com- 
munity of people they serve—and is 
accredited by the State Board of 
Education. Supporters include the 
United Givers Fund and the Lions 
Club. Forty percent of Melwood’s 
annual budget is earned through the 
sale of crops. The Melwood ex- 
perience is a total one for retarded 
youngsters; they are trained in self- 
development — vocationally, aca- 
demically, recreationally and so- 
cially. 

Inspired by the Melwood gardens, 
Marty Reddan of the Bucks County 
Association for the Blind and Hand- 
icapped in Newtown, Pa., created 
the Nevil Greenery to provide train- 
ing and jobs for disabled persons. 
Participants in the rehabilitation 
program—physically, mentally, or 
emotionally handicapped persons 
or paroled prisoners—are expected 
to leave the greenery when they are 
able to find employment elsewhere. 

The Georgia Academy for the 
Blind at Macon, Ga., was set up in 
1955 as a cooperative venture be- 
tween the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
and State Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Blind and visually handicapped 
adults are trained in professional 
gardening for meaningful employ- 
ment in greenhouses and nurseries. 
A successful venture, the Academy 
now serves as a model for other in- 
stitutions wishing to offer similar 
programs. 


Industry Helps the 

Gardens Grow 

Factory Farmers. During the last 
three years, employee gardens have 
been sprouting at industry sites; 
about a dozen can be found on 
California’s soil alone. 

One of the first in the Golden 
State was started in 1973 next to 
Hewlett-Packard’s Santa Clara plant. 
Plots (25’ x 25’) are assigned to em- 
ployees, and the company pays for 
the necessary water. Seeds, fertil- 
izer, and tools are the responsibility 


of the gardeners. The Santa Clara 
program sparked interest at Hewlett- 
Packard's other facilities, and -in 
early 1974, sixty-five company 
workers began turning over ground 
next to the parking lot at the Sunny- 
vale plant. Plant engineers ran a 
water line to the site, built a tool 
shed, and donated garden hose; 
each gardener pitched in $2 for 
supplies, such as_ stakes, string, 
and rulers. 

Other employee gardens are blos- 
soming in Menlo Park at Addison- 
Wesley Publishers and in Palo Alto 
at the Alza Corporation. The most 
impressive industrial employee gar- 
den in California is the 3-acre Com- 
mon Ground Farm in the middle of 
Palo Alto’s huge Stanford Industrial 
Park. Working with an annual budg- 
et of $20,000 contributed by such 
companies as Syntex Corporation, 
Alza, Zoecon, Saga Foods, and 
Raychem, the garden program pro- 
vides plots for over 200 persons, 
employees and residents of the Mid- 
peninsula community. Using tech- 
niques of organic gardening, the 
Common Ground Farm's yields of 
most crops are about four times the 
national average. 

Many reasons have been cited by 
corporate executives for taking the 
time and resources necessary to 
start an employee garden: 

1. Gardening helps relieve the 
work-a-day tension and boosts em- 
ployee morale; relaxed workers 
tend to produce more and stay with 
the company longer; 

2. Gardening improves employee 
relations; executives work side-by- 
side with maintenance staff; 

3. Gardening can save individual 
employees money; thus, by provid- 
ing the land to plant, the company 
is also providing another fringe 
benefit: 

4. Company gardens _ provide 
easy-access recreation areas; em- 
ployees do not have to drive long 
distances to recreate; 

5. Gardening opportunities are 
good public relations, especially if 
a company plot is open to the 
neighboring community. 


Green Thumbs Mix With Green 


Cash. The First National Bank of 
Council Bluffs, lowa, has been a 
leader in business-sponsored gar- 
dening. In the spring of 1973, Hal 
Booth, First National President, 
started a project that opened 2,300 
plots to community gardeners—not 
just bank customers. 

The bank leased 98 acres at two 
sites in the community. They con- 
sulted with the May Seed and Nurs- 
ery Company of Shenandoah, lowa, 
to determine the best seeds and 
equipment. The bank purchased 
two tractors, a seed planter and 
transplanter, and accessories. 

For a $10 fee, the bank makes the 
land available; it relieves an em- 
ployee of bank responsibilities to 
serve as Garden Supervisor; hires 
workmen to plant, water, fertilize, 
and machine weed; and provides 
hail insurance. Gardeners are re- 
sponsible for hand weeding and 
harvesting. Each garden consists of 
30 rows, 10 feet long, planted with 
20 vegetables. It is estimated that 
each garden can yield up to $300 
worth of produce. 


Garden “Greats” With 
Government Support 

The San Francisco Community Gar- 
den. The San Francisco Community 
Garden Project is a city-sponsored 
program under the auspices of the 
Division of Street Landscaping, De- 
partment of Public Works. In opera- 
tion since July 1973, the Project 
now includes 20 gardens throughout 
the city. 

Garden sites are provided or ar- 
ranged for, composted soil is de- 
livered and, in many cases, seeds, 
tools and watering facilities are pro- 
vided by the city. The city has also 
made a greenhouse available for 
education and seedling propagation. 

The garden sites include inner- 
city vacant lots; rights-of-way; odd 
parcels left over from street widen- 
ings; lots cleared for eventual re- 
development; and school, recrea- 
tion, park, and private lots. 

The City Real Estate Department 
searches out available plots, locates 
owners, issues use permits and ar- 
ranges leases. 

Help and advice on clearing the 





site, obtaining water, and planting 
are available from the program di- 
rector and volunteer assistance, in- 
cluding the Institute of Applied 
Ecology. 

Responsibility for the garden be- 
longs to the community group, how- 
ever, which decides how the space 
will be used, what will be planted, 
and how the crops will be shared. 

Significant to the success of the 
San Francisco project is that the 
city manufactures compost to sup- 
ply at no cost to community gar- 
dens. Turning large amounts of 
urban organic waste to a productive 
use in San Francisco is a model for 
other American cities. 

The bulk of the annual $17,600 
garden budget goes into making 
and delivering the compost. Every 
day, 2,000 tons of waste leave San 
Francisco, trucked 30 miles for dis- 
posal. From the waste flow, the city 
diverts materials such as sawdust, 
leaves, grass clippings, and sewage 
sludge to be ‘‘cooked’’ into com- 
post. Cooperating public and private 
agencies also deliver salvagable 
wastes to the composting site. The 
community gardeners turn the waste 
back into the soil, producing bounti- 
ful fruit, vegetables, and flowers. 


Anti-Inflation Gardens for Food and 
Fun! |In January 1975, Governor 
Milton Shapp of Pennsylvania an- 
nounced a statewide program of 
Anti-Inflation Gardens. 

Coordinated by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, with help 
from the Departments of Education, 
Community Affairs, and Welfare, the 
program's backbone is_ individual 
community garden projects. 

Local community organizations 
carry the ball, with the State merely 
organizing the plan, making State- 
owned land available, arranging for 
seed distribution, and offering much 
encouragement. Through arrange- 
ments with Asgrow Seed Company, 
the State has guaranteed gardeners 
200,000 seed kits. Each kit contains 
ten varieties of garden vegetables 
and costs about 60 cents. The Gov- 
ernot also called upon corporations, 
farmers, city and county govern- 
ments, and school districts to make 


land available to gardeners. 


Project Grow. If there is one thing 
that Project Grow in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has proved, it is that social, 
ethnic, and age distinctions seem to 
disappear in the setting of a com- 
munity garden. Last year, of the 
3,750 people who participated, 27 
percent lived in public or subsidized 
housing, 31 percent were under age 
15, and 2 percent were senior citi- 
zens. About one half of the families 
had an income under $11,000. Ad- 
ditionally, there were three handi- 
capped groups gardening, and 
Project Grow was working with 
Juvenile Court referrals, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Center, and 
numerous public school classes. A 
veritable horticultural melting pot! 

Because Project Grow is growing, 
it faces a basic problem: It is long 
on gardeners but short on funts 
and land. Over 700 people were en- 
rolled but not placed on sites due 
to land shortages; another esti- 
mated 15,000 interested residents 
could not even apply. 

In addition to supplying 30’ x 30’ 
plots, Project Grow, in cooperation 
with the Washtenaw County Coop- 
erative Extension Service, distrib- 
utes a monthly educational news- 
letter, holds classes on gardening 
and canning, and provides trained 
site coordinators. Some seeds and 
loan tools are available at the sites, 
and insurance is carried on all en- 
rolled participants. Funding remains 
a problem, but Project Grow antici- 
pates receiving additional revenue 
sharing money this year. For 1976, 
when 8,000 Ann Arbor gardeners 
are expected, Project Grow is seek- 
ing a $76,000 subsidy, $8,500 in 
donations, and a $2,000 county 
grant. If all goes according to plan, 
Project Grow could include 15,000 
gardeners by 1979. 


Planting a P-Patch. One of the most 
familiar community garden _pro- 
grams in the Nation is the North- 
west’s P-Patches. 

The P-Patch designation origi- 
nated in Seattle on local govern- 
ment sites. ‘‘P-Patch’’ gardens are 
named after Rainie Picardo, owner 
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A couple find their recreational 
gardening both pleasurable and 
rewarding. 
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A leased U.S. Post Office site flourished 
with vegetables during Seattle's 1974 
program. 
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Two youngsters ‘‘report for duty” at one 
of 375 P-Patches in the King County, 
Wash., program. 
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A young couple tended baby and 
P-Patch simultaneously in the Seattle 
gardening program. 





of the first site leased to Seattle for 
public gardening. Lease cost for 
that site was just under $1,000— 
covering the year’s property taxes, 
plus liability insurance and_inci- 
dentals. 

The land was subdivided into 200 
plots, and each plot was leased to 
individuals on a first-come, first- 
served basis at $5 for a 10’ x 20’ 
plot. In 1973, about 550 gardeners 
cultivated 189 plots. 

During the fall of 1973, the City 
Council chartered an Agricultural 
Action Force to examine prospects 
for expanding the P-Patch program 
in 1974. The Action Force found 7 
city-owned sites and leased 3 more, 
with enough land for 725 plots and 
2,500 gardeners! The City Council 
appropriated $16,285 for the 1974 
recreation gardening program, with 
the provision that income from in- 
dividual plot leases be charged 
back to the appropriation at the end 
of the season. The city rototilled and 
fertilized the sites. Standpipes were 
installed for watering. Lease cost 
per plot was again set at $5 for a 
10’ x 20’ plot, $10 for a 20’ x 40’ 
plot; there was no charge for water. 
The Seattle Department of Human 
Resources employed a full-time P- 
Patch coordinator. 

At last check, the 1974 program 
just about broke even. Costs in- 
curred included $1,400 for water in- 
stallation and services; $5,600 for 
plowing and spreading of fertilizer; 
$2,250 for fertilizer; $615 for the 
three leases; $100 for insurance; 
$25 for stakes. Salaries amounted 
to $6,200, making a total expendi- 
ture just short of the $16,285 
appropriated. 

The P-Patch program expanded 
again for 1975. A section was re- 
served for year-round use and plot 
fees were increased to help make 
the program self-sufficient. 


Greening the Bicentennial City. 
Philadelphia, Pa., has big plans for 
the Bicentennial year. Part of the 
official "76 program is The Greening 
of Philadelphia. 

In 1973, the Penn&ylvania Horti- 
cultural Society began the greening 
program with two gardens for chil- 





dren in the Society Hill and Nice- 
town areas of the city. These plots 
provided gardening opportunities for 
young people and valuable experi- 
ence in the mechanics of setting up 
and running garden programs. 

To expand the program in 1974, 
the Society joined with the Neigh- 
borhood Parks Program of the City 
Department of Recreation, the Bell 
Telephone Company, Fairmount 
Park Commission, and the Phila- 
delphia Committee of the Garden 
Club of America. 

The Neighborhood Parks staff 
took responsibility for locating in- 
terested community groups and 
handling site preperation, since they 
had heavy equipment and labor 
crews at their disposal. Bell Tele- 
phone agreed to pay for topsoil and 
fence city-owned properties. The 
city was to clear the lots, spread the 
soil, erect fences, till the land, and 
provide peat moss and fertilizer for 
all city-owned garden sites. The 
Horticultural Society took over tilling 


services and the provision of peat 
moss on private lands. 
Despite some adverse conditions, 


including an unpredictable rainy 
spring season, ten community gar- 
dens completed the ‘74 growing 
season with successful crops. Be- 
yond these immediate results, sev- 
eral of the gardens helped focus 
community attention on the condi- 
tions of the neighborhoods and led 


to extensive residential clean-up 
campaigns. Brotherly Love seemed 
to become more than .a nickname 
for the city, as young and old, upper 
and lower income, and different 
races hoed and harvested side-by- 
side. 

Essential to the success of the 
Philadelphia community garden pro- 
gram is the Horticultural Society's 
Gardenmobile. Outfitted as a mobile 
horticultural unit, the van is equipped 
with gardening supplies, reference 
materials, and informational hand- 
outs. The gardenmobile is staffed by 
Society horticultural experts who 
make scheduled trips to garden 
sites. 

As with many community garden- 
ing projects, finding sufficient funds 
is a problem. The total project 
budget is estimated at $70,000. The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
a non-profit organization, has com- 
mitted $35,000 of its own reserves 
to the program for 1975 and 1976. 
Bell Telephone and other public- 
spirited companies and the Fair- 
mount Park Commission have raised 
an additional $8,200. 


Gardening’s Future 

These examples are a” few of 
many successful community recre- 
ational garden programs in America. 
There is every indication that the 
community garden movement will 
grow, even if food costs decrease. 
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Martha Harrison, Seattle, Wash., 
gardener, gets down to the basic hand 
work. 
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Art with a purpose among the cornstalks 
was placed at one of the King County, 
Wash., Park and Recreation Department 
projects. 
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Though most of the pleasurable 
gardening is hand work, wise 
programmers arrange appropriate 
equipment for the heavy ground 
breaking. 
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A participant in the National Park 
Service's National Capital Parks youth 
garden program checks the progress of 
her marigolds. The National Capital 
Region provides garden plots and 
advises gardeners throughout 
Washington, D. C. Through a ‘‘Green 
Scene” program, staff members provide 
lunch-hour workshops in downtown 
parks to assist plant growers. 
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Variety of plantings and closeness of 
new acquaintances are two gardening 
attractions. 





Tours and treks afar bring high 
adventure to group campers. This is 
Sky Valley Ranch, Mont. 


e American Camping Association 

The American Camping Associa- 
tion represents more than 3,000 day 
and travel camps, most accredited 
by the. organization’s standards for 
administration, programs, person- 
nel, health, safety, and campsites. 
The ACA also provides training pro- 
grams for camp directors and staff 
members, including classes on en- 
vironmental awareness. 

To complement ACA’s program, 
the National Park Service and the 
U.S. Forest Service provide excur- 
sions from organized youth and 
adult camps to wilderness areas 
and National Parks. 

The association recently named 
a new Executive Vice President, 
Armand B. Ball, Jr. 

Contact: American Camping Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Bradford Woods, Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 46151. 


e American Industrial Clay Company 
Employees and guests of the 
American Industrial Clay Company 
enjoy a 95-acre multiple use recrea- 
tion area developed on an old 
kaolin mine site near Deepstep, Ga. 
The area, including two lakes with 
swimming, fishing, picnicking, boat- 
ing, and related facilities, was de- 
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ACTIONS 
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veloped as part of American Indus- 
trial Clay’s land reclamation efforts 
as required by the Georgia Surface 
Mining Act of 1968. Reclamation 
was planned in cooperation with 
the Environmental Protection Divi- 
sion, Georgia Department of Natural 
Resources; the Soil Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture; 
and the School of Forest Resources, 
University of Georgia. 

Contact: John M. Smith, Yara Engi- 
neering Corporation, Research, P.O. 
Box 28, Sandersville, Ga. 31082. 


Bicycle Manufacturers Association 

Bike Boom Continues. The Bi- 
cycle Manufacturers Association of 
America states that 14,150,000 bi- 
cycles were shipped in the United 
States in 1974, representing the 
second largest market in the indus- 
try's history. It was topped only in 
1973, when the bike market peaked 
at 15.3 million. 

Domestic manufacturers shipped 
approximately 10,161,000 in 1974, 
representing 72 percent of the total 
market. Imported 2-wheelers totaled 
3,979,000, or 28 percent. 

Bicycle sales exceeded automo- 
bile sales for the third consecutive 
year. 
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Contact: James J. Hayes, Executive 
Director, Bicycle Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, 1101 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


e Boise Cascade Corporation 


In commemoration of the National 
Bicentennial celebration, the Boise 
Cascade Corporation has donated 
38 acres to the Idaho Park Founda- 
tion, Inc. The parcel, commonly 
known as “Boise Cascade Lake,” 
is behind the Old Soldiers Home 
property in Boise, Idaho. 

The donation will be held in trust 

by the Foundation for Veterans Me- 
morial State Park and preserved as 
a warm water fishery and natural 
wildlife habit. 
Contact: Steven W. Bly, Director, 
Idaho State Parks and Recreation 
Department, Statehouse, Boise, 
Idaho 83720. 


¢ Cleveland Electric 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company has granted a license 
to the Cleveland Metropolitan Park 
District for development of 6 miles 
of a company-owned utility right-of- 
way as a bike-hike trail. The trail 
will form an extension of an existing 
bike-hike trail administered by the 





Proper reclamation. planning, and 
Jevelopment provide family recreatio 
at the Deepstep. Ga., site 


Akron Metropolitan Park District on 
an Ohio Edison Company right-of- 
way. Engineering work has begun 
and the Cleveland trail should be 
completed this summer. Total length 
of the two trails is 22 miles. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Lake Central Region, 3853 
Research Park Drive, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 


Connecticut Conservation 
Association 

The Connecticut Conservation 
Association has proposed that the 
State designate prime agriculture 
lands and acquire development 
rights through taxes on real estate 
transfers to help guide urbanization. 
In an association ‘‘white paper,” the 
organization maintains that almost 
half the State’s farms have been 
claimed by urbanization since 1959. 
It contends that “‘if the fate of agri- 
culture is left entirely to a future 
land use plan... it will be too late 
to deal adequately with the prob- 
lem.’’ The Association also urges 
subsidies for landowners who open 
their land to recreation. 
Contact: Connecticut Conservation 
Association, Northrup Street, Bridge- 
water, Conn. 06752. 


¢ Connecticut River Council 


The Connecticut River Watershed 
Council, Inc., has formed a Land- 
Use Advisory Service to provide 
consulting expertise to: Connecticut 
Valley communities and’ property 
owners at no charge. Staffed by 
University of Massachusetts gradu- 
ate student specialists in planning 
and the environment, the service 
will focus immediate attention on 
management of flood plains under 
the National Flood Insurance Act, 
the perpetuation of farming in the 
Connecticut River Valley, means to 
conserve open space lands for con- 
servation and recreation, and the 
protection of present and future 
public water supplies. 

Contact: Connecticut River Water- 
shed Council, Inc., 125 Combs 
Road, Easthampton, Mass. 01027. 


Council of Park and Recreation 
Consultants, Inc. 

The National Recreation and Park 
Association recently accepted the 
Council of Park and Recreation 
Consultants, Inc., as an affiliate. The 
Council has undergone an organiza- 
tional period of 5 years and has had 
elected officers for two years. 

Charles M. Graves, Atlanta, Ga., 
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An old kaolin excavation site became 
this lake beach with recreation facilities 


nearby 


Boise Cascade President John Fery 
(left) presented the lake property to 
Idaho Park Foundation President Hope 
Kading, while State Park Director 


Steven W. Bly 


(right) observed 





is Chairman; Robert Bignold, Ren- 
ton, Wash., Vice Chairman; and 
George Kemp, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. 

The Council seeks to define roles 

and responsibilities; establish tech- 
nical and ethical standards; guide 
the consulting profession; educate, 
and increase professional effective- 
ness; and serve as a professional 
clearinghouse for consultants in 
parks and recreation. 
Contact: Charles M. Graves, Chair- 
man, Council of Park and Recrea- 
tion Consultants, Inc., 2479 Peach- 
tree Road, N.E., Suite 107, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30305. 


¢ Kaiser Industries 

The Kaiser Center Roof Garden 
in Oakland, Calif., has provided rec- 
reation to the public since opened 
November 1, 1960. The 3¥2-acre 
garden contains 13,500 varieties of 
small plants and 42 specimen trees 
planted in 6,000 cubic yards of a 
special lightweight soil mix. An 
automatic sprinkler system has 626 
outlets to water the many flower 
beds and nearly an acre of rolling 
turf. 


Kaiser Center overlooks the garage 
roof garden, shown in the foreground 


The problem of weight on the 
concrete slab roof of the garage 
was solved by the Landscape Archi- 
tects Osmundson and Staley of San 
Francisco. The lightweight soil mix 
contains a fine, expanded shale, 
peat moss and various fertilizers 
called U. C. Soil Mix. Originally, it 
was placed on a bed of straw pro- 
tecting a 4-inch layer of drainage 
rock. On shallow areas where grass 
is grown, ordinary soil 6 inches 
deep is used. Trees were placed di- 
rectly over columns and left in their 
boxes about 30 inches high, elimi- 
nating the need for wind braces. As 
the wood boxes rotted, tree roots 
have spread into the surrounding 
soil. The drainage system includes 
downspouts located at every other 
column to take care of the water 
from each section of the roof. Wa- 
ter goes into a storm sewer in the 
basement. 

Access to the garden is from the 
third floor of the Kaiser Mall which 
is served by two elevators and an 
escalator. Three stairways and three 
elevators in the Kaiser Center Ga- 
rage also provide access from 
street-level to the Roof Garden. 


Contact: JoAnne Kearns, Kaiser In- 
dustries, Ordway Building, 2150 
Valdez Street, Oakland, Calif. 94604. 


¢ National Audubon Society 

The Nature Center Planning Divi- 
sion, National Audubon Society, has 
completed a comprehensive plan 
for the homesite of John James 
Audubon. The 130-acre area near 
Valley Forge, Pa., will become the 
Audubon Wildlife Sanctuary. 
Contact: National Audubon Society, 
Nature Center Planning Division, 
950 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022. 


e National Foundation Formed 
for Conservation Officers 

The National Foundation for Con- 
servation and Environmental Offi- 
cers has been formed to provide 
financial assistance to the survivors 
of wildlife conservation personnel 
who have lost their lives in the per- 
formance of duty. The group was 
created by concerned sportsmen, 
conservationists, and professional 
game specialists. 

While the Foundation was_in- 
spired by the ambush of two con- 


Every inch of roof surface is landscaped and manicured to give visitors a 
pleasant garden atmosphere. 





servation officers in South Carolina, 
benefits will not be limited to those 
who are killed or permanently in- 
jured by criminal assault; they also 
will extend to State or Federal wild- 
life employees who die in service- 
related duty. 

Officers for incorporation are 

James C. Rikhoff, President; Joseph 
W. Hudson, Vice President; Stuart 
T. Saunders, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 
and General Counsel. 
Contact: The National Foundation 
for Conservation and Environmental 
Officers, P.O. Box 259, High Bridge, 
N.J. 08829. 


eThe National Wildlife Federation 

The National Wildlife Federation 
certifies some official Backyard 
Habitat areas. Each participating 
family gives detailed evidence that 
they provide wildlife food, water, 
shelter, and reproductive areas in 
their yard. 

The Federation has a 12-page re- 
print entitled ‘‘Invite Wildlife to Your 
Backyard”’ which presents ideas on 
plants that make backyards attrac- 
tive to wildlife. The reprint and a 
4-page backyard application form 
are available free. 

The Federation also has pub- 
lished ‘Gardening With Wildlife,” a 


128-page book with 64 color illus- 
trations, available for $12.95. 
Contact: Robert C. Glotzhober, The 
Backyard Wildlife Program, National 
Wildlife Federation, 8925 Leesburg 
Pike, Vienna, Va. 22180. 


New England Natural 


Resources Center 

The New England Natural Re- 
sources Center is publishing Case 
Studies in Land Conservation—pro- 
fessional, copyrighted reports on 
actual cases with solutions to guard 
land while solving tax or financial 
difficulties. Four case studies have 
been printed and others are in 
process. 
Contact: New England Natural Re- 
sources Center, 506 Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 02116. 


eNew York Bar 


The New York State Bar Associa- 
tion has established a Special Com- 
mittee. on Environmental Law to 
evaluate the laws and legal systems 
affecting the environment and to 
make recommendations and serve 
the State in an advisory capacity on 
all levels. There are subcommittees 
on legislation and litigation; land 
use planning; pollution, waste dis- 
posal and resource recovery; and 
energy-production, transmission and 
plant siting. 

Contact: New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, Albany, N.Y. 12223. 


¢ Pennsylvania Power and Light 


The Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company has opened an En- 
vironmental Education and Nature 
Interpretation Center at its Montour 
Preserve, Turbotville, Pa. Various 
classes, seminars, and workshops 
will be conducted at the Center, 
which houses the Preserve’s envi- 
ronmental education library. 
Contact: Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, 2 North Ninth 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 18101. 


¢ Skinautika 


An innovative dual overhead cable 
system called ‘‘Skinautika”’ is being 
marketed in the United States after 
trial pulling water skiers in 18 Euro- 
pean countries. The system, pow- 
ered by electric motor, can be in- 
stalled and adapted to relatively 
small lakes and bodies of water 
when boating is undesirable. 
Contact: Robert Suazo & Associ- 
ates, P.O. Box 24161, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44124. 


The Skinautika system tows water skiers 
by overhead cables. 


e Smith-Hearron Architects 

The Louisiana Architects Associa- 
tion has awarded top honors to 
Robert Smith and James Hearron of 
Smith-Hearron Architect-Interior De- 
signers of Natchitoches, La., for 
their recreation buildings design at 
Lake Claiborne State Park near 
Homer, La. 

The State Parks and Recreation 
Commission’s newest facility, Lake 
Claiborne was dedicated May 12, 
1974. 

“We are extremiely proud of the 

recognition given for this exciting 
architectural achievement,’’ stated 
Gilbert C. Lagasse, Director of the 
Commission. “‘It is significant and 
perhaps a first that a State park fa- 
cility has been recognized for its 
architectural beauty and functional 
value,”’ Lagasse said. 
Contact: Gilbert C. Lagasse, Direc- 
tor, State Parks and Recreation 
Commission, P.O. Drawer 1111, 
Baton Rouge, La. 70821. 


e Sport Fishing Institute 


The First National Bass Sympo- 
sium held February 3-6, 1975, at 
Tulsa, Okla., attracted nearly 500 
registrants from 42 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, two provinces of 
Canada, and England. The regis- 





trants included fisheries scientists 
and managers, conservationists, out- 
door writers, anglers, and business- 
men. 

Research needs identified at the 
symposium included: 

1. Genetic studies; 

2. Behavioral studies; 

3. The role of larger fish in the 
population structure; 

4. Intensive and extensive reser- 
voir research; 

5. Black basses as components 
of the aquatic communities in large 
rivers and especially the freshwater 
estuaries; 

6. Increasing the productivity of 
bass waters; 

7. New chemicals and new uses 
of chemicals in fish management; 

8. The fisherman: What does he 
want? and other questions; and 

9. Defensive research on factors 
such as superheated water, acidity, 
radiation, and alteration of habitats 
by channelization, etc. 

All papers presented are being 

readied by editor Henry Clepper for 
publication in a book of more than 
700 pages, to be entitled “Black 
Bass Biology and Management” 
and made available this fall for $20 
to $25 per copy. 
Contact: Richard H. Stroud, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Sport Fishing 
Institute, 608 13th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


¢ Student Environmental 
Counseling Organization 
Small Pennsylvania communities 
which need environmental counsel- 
ing but do not have adequate funds 
for commercial consultants can get 
help from the Student Environmental 
Counseling Organization. This is a 
group of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity graduate students providing ex- 
pert environmental counseling on a 
non-profit basis. The students have 
diverse academic backgrounds. 
They use the latest available infor- 
mation and analytical techniques in 
making recommendations to a Cli- 
ent. The organization was formed in 
1973 on a grant fr. n the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 
Contact: Director, Student Environ- 
mental Counseling Organization, 306 


Willard Building, University Park, 
Pa. 16802. 


¢ Sugarloaf Regional Trails 
A private organization, Sugarloaf 
Regional Trails, of Dickerson, Md., 
is carrying out a 1-year planning 
effort for a program to interpret the 
history and connect landmarks, 
parks, and recreation areas in a 
hundred-square-mile area of Mont- 
gomery and Frederick Counties, Md. 
Most of the work is being done by 
several hundred volunteers who re- 
sponded to public requests through 
newspapers, radio and television. 
The project is funded by the Mont- 
gomery County Planning Board and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 
The area involved, described as 
a ‘Potomac environmental corridor,” 
includes agricultural enterprises and 
rural homes, parks, recreation areas, 
historic and architectural landmarks, 
and scenic and natural sites. Within 
its boundaries are the Potomac and 
Monocacy Rivers, the historic Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal, the 3,000- 
acre Sugarloaf Mountain Natural 
Landmark, Dickerson Regional Park, 
and other features. The Sugarloaf 
Regional Trails will connect with the 
proposed Potomac National Scenic 
Trail; with a system being planned 
by the Washington, D.C., Council of 
Governments; and with a third be- 
ing developed by a group of western 

Maryland counties. 
Contact: Gail Rothrock, Staff Direc- 
tor, Sugarloaf Regional Trails, Box 
87, Stronghold, Dickerson, Md. 
20753. 
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Sugarloaf Regional Trails staff and 
volunteers take their bearings in search 
for the site of a historic iron furnace 


eSanta Cruz Trail 
Association 

Two recently completed _ trail 
camps, along with two. existing 
ones, provide facilities for 5-day, 
4-night back-pack trips from Cali- 
fornia’s Castle Rock State Park 33 
miles to the Pacific Ocean west of 
Big Basin Redwoods State Park. 
The trail system, now some 65 miles 
in length, is located within an hour's 
drive of the San Francisco Bay 
Area, which tallies a population of 
4% million people. Trail elevations 
range from sea level to 3,341 feet 
at Castle Rock in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains Coastal Range. 

The new camps are the latest 
achievements in an extensive net- 
work of trails and camps being built 
by volunteers working with the Santa 
Cruz Mountains Trail Association in 
cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation. 

During the past 5 years there 

have been more than 12,000 of 
these volunteers representing many 
environmental, service, and commu- 
nity organizations. 
Contact: Larry Paynter or Ray Chap- 
man, California Department of Parks 
and Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


eThe Walapai Outdoor Club 

The Walapai Outdoor Club of 
Louisiana has joined in an agree- 
ment with the U.S. Forest Service 
to construct a 10-mile hiking trail in 
Kisatchie National Forest. The 
camping and hiking group, with 
headquarters in Alexandria, La., 





ag oe wet 


Sugarloaf Trails staff members ford Furnace Branch near iron furnace ruins, 
dating about 1795. Left to right, they are Staff Director Gail Rothrock, Research 
Director Ed Wesely, Volunteer Charles Trozzo, and Consultant William Potts. 


will build the trail 
Service supervision. 
The trail is a demonstration proj- 
ect, the first of its kind on Forest 
Service land in Louisiana. If suc- 
cessful, the trail may be extended 
up to 75 miles. One segment pos- 
sibly will cross State Forest land 
under a cooperative agreement with 
the Louisiana Forestry Commission 
Louisiana’s Trails Advisory Coun- 
cil, created by Executive Order in 
June 1974, has established eight 
State trail planning districts with an 
allocation of $5,000 to each for trail 
planning and construction. Walapai 
Trail, one of three trails planned for 
District 6 in central Louisiana, is an 
example of growing public-private 
cooperation to provide public rec- 
reation. 
Contact: Gilbert C. Lagasse, Direc- 
tor, State Parks and Recreation 
Commission, P.O. Drawer 1111, 
Baton Rouge, La. 70821. 


under Forest 


¢ Washington Parks Foundation 

Public recreation officials in Wash- 
ington State have an alternative 
funding source available to them to 
help meet increasing public de- 
mands for additional recreational 
resources and facilities. The source 
is the Washington Parks Foundation, 
a non-profit, charitable corporation 
that has tax-exempt status with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

The primary purpose of the Foun- 
dation is to receive bequests and 
donations of cash, securities, and 
lands for the enhancement of park 
and recreation areas and facilities 


administered by city, county, and 
State agencies within the State of 
Washington. 

The Washington Parks Founda- 
tion is governed by a 9-member 
board of directors, composed of pri- 
vate citizens from throughout the 
State. 

The Foundation board recently 
established a close working and 
professional relationship with the 
Washington Recreation and Park 
Society. The Society created a con- 
sultant position on its executive 
board for a foundation representa- 
tive. 

Contact: Roger Viach, State Parks 
and Recreation Commission, P.O. 
Box 1128, Olympia, Wash. 98504. 


e Water Safety Films 
A swimming safety film, “On 


Drowning,” by Water Safety Films 
takes an innovative approach to 
saving swimmers’ lives. The film, 
showing actual, not staged, drown- 
ings and rescues, is designed to 
teach lifeguards how to recognize 
a drowning person. “Recognition of 
drowning persons is a difficult skill 
to teach because, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, drowning people don’t 
call out or wave for help,” states 
Frank Pia, President of the film pro- 
duction company. “On Drowning”’ 
is accompanied with an essay, ‘‘Ob- 
servations on the Drowning of Non- 
swimmers.” Film copies may be 
purchased for $180; rental is $22.50. 
Contact: ‘Water Safety Films, P.O. 
Box 17, City Island, Bronx, N.Y. 
10464. 


eWestern Union 

Persons who wish to express 
their views on any issues to Execu- 
tive, Judicial or Legislative Branches 
of the Federal Government can uti- 
lize the Western Union Mail-O- 
Gram System. For $2, Western 
Union will telegraph a message of 
100 words or less to Washington, 
D.C., mailing it on to the addressee. 
A toll free call to (800) 257-2211 
from any point in the country can be 
placed. Charges can be billed by 
mail or placed on telephone bills. 


¢The World of Equestre 

As a result of an intensive state- 
wide recreation research study 
which began in 1970, the Sacra- 
mento-based World of Equestre is 
proposing a number of regional 
recreation/equestrian centers, each 
of which would feature a 5-story 
equine stable as its central facility. 
The high rise stables could house 
up to 100 horses along with com- 
plete equestrian facilities on each 
floor. To emphasize active recrea- 
tion opportunities for the entire 
family at the equestrian centers, a 
complete range of non-equestrian 
recreation facilities, programs, and 
organized activities will also be 
provided. 
Contact: Gordon H. Minott, World of 
Equestre, P.O. Box 2310, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95814. 


Volunteer Charles Trozzo examines a 
quartzite quarry used in building 
historic Monocacy Aqueduct. 
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The Masonite Corporation recently 
deeded this fire lookout tower and high 
promontory near Ukiah, Calif., to the 
State. The company also donated 50 


acres of redwood forest with camp 
buildings to the Mendocino Area Boy 
Scouts. Recreation needs in many areas 
can be met by such private, local, and 
State actions 
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Alabama 


Birmingham Recreation Survey 

The Birmingham, Ala., Recreation 
Coordinating Council has completed 
a survey of citizen recreation be- 
havior and opinions in the central 
and eastern sectors of the city. Data 
was collected from 300 households, 
using procedures described in the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation pub- 
lication, ‘“‘How Effective Are Your 
Community Recreation Services?”’ 
Contact: Bill King, Associate Direc- 
tor, Birmingham Community Service 
Council, Inc., 2201 Highland Ave- 
nue, Birmingham, Ala. 35205. 


California 
Land Sailors 

An abandoned helicopter training 
site is becoming a southern Cali- 
fornia nucleus for land sailingy—an 
unusual sport using a vehicle which 
resembles a go-cart with sails. The 
130-acre paved area lies in Orange 
County at Mile Square Park. The 
property's recreational use results 
from an agreement between the 
U.S. Marine Corps and Orange 
County pending expected ultimate 
disposal by the Federal Government. 

A larger, 507-acre parcel sur- 
rounding the helicopter site was 
transferred to the county in March 


Competition is keen in land sailing 
along the old helicopter site. 


1973 and is being developed as a 
major regional park. Officials hope 
to add the 130-acre site to the 
county park. 

Contact: Kenneth Sampson, Director 
of Harbors, Beaches, and Parks, 
County of Orange, 1901 Bayside 
Drive, Newport Beach, Calif. 92662. 
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Buffers Shield Visitors 

The Los Angeles City Recreation 
and Park Commissioners recently 
decided that a 150-foot buffer zone 
should be maintained between free- 
ways and active recreation «reas 
and parks. The buffer zone would 
provide a line of tall trees and 
shrubs to decrease visitor exposure 
to lead and other pollutants. This 
will be a design feature in all future 
Los Angeles parks. 
Contact: Al Goldfarb, Los Angeles 
City Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment, City Hall East, 200 N. Main 
Street, 13th Floor, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90012. 


Bike Shuttle 

A demonstration project to carry 
bicycles and riders over the San 
Diego-Coronado Bridge has re- 
cently been initiated as authorized 
by California Senate Bill 2268, 
sponsored by State Senator James 
R. Mills. The legislation allocates 
$50,000 for the project. 

A special trailer equipped to carry 
eight bicycles will be towed by a 
9-passenger van across the bridge, 
14 hours a day, 7 days a week. The 
service will begin free of charge. 

The results of the project and its 

feasibility for use at other toll 
bridges in California will be evalu- 
ated by the California Department 
of Transportation in a report to be 
submitted to the State Legislature 
by January 1976. 
Contact: Jim Larson, California De- 
partment of Transportation, District 
11, 2829 Juan Street, San Diego, 
Calif. 92110. 


Largest State Park Grows 
Anza-Borrego Desert State Park, 
the largest State park in the Nation, 
has recently been increased by 
15,168 acres. Under provisions of 
the Federal Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act, California obtained 
the land from the Bureau of Land 
Management for $2.50 per acre. 
This brings the total area of Anza- 
Borrego to over 500,000 acres. 
Contact: Larry Paynter or Ray Chap- 
man, California Department of Parks 
and Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 





Colorado 
Recreation Financing 

Foothills Metropolitan Recreation 
and Park District voters in Jefferson 
County, Colo., approved an $875,- 
000 bond issued in 1974. It will be 
used to build a swimming pool 
cover, construct eight double tennis 
courts and resurface six others, 
build a clubhouse for the Foothills 
Golf Course, and develop a 50-acre 
athletic complex. 
Contact: Ben J. Greene, Director, 
Foothills Metropolitan Recreation 
and Parks District, 2200 South 
Kipling Street, Lakewood, Colo. 
80227. 


Colorado City, Colo., passed a 
$500,000 bond issue in March 1974, 
$275,000 of it earmarked for ex- 
pansion of a District golf course 
and building an indoor sports cen- 
ter, a permanent cover for the 
swimming pool, and a maintenance 
building. 

Contact: Colorado City Metropolitan 
Recreation District, ‘“‘MERBISC” 
Center, Pueblo, Colo. 81004. 


The city of Arvada passed a $7 
million parks and recreation bond 
issue in May 1974. Voters received 
the issue in two proposals: First, 
$3.4 million in general obligation 
bonds are part of a $5 million pack- 
age to be spent on 27 neighborhood 
parks, recreation facilities, and a 
bike route system. The balance of 
this sum will be paid from reserve 
funds accumulated from a 1-cent 
city sales tax adopted January 1, 
1974. Second, a $3.6 million issue 
will pay for construction of a center 
to contain a theater, historical cen- 
ter, art, exhibits, and conference 
facilities and other cultural and 
community facilities. 

Contact: James Fisher, Executive 
Director, North Jefferson County 
Recreation and Park District, 9101 
Ralston Road, Arvada, Colo. 80002. 


The Colorado Legislature appro- 
priated $750,000 for its fiscal year 
1975 Conservation Trust Fund. The 
1974 Session created the Fund by 
enacting House Bill 1084. Counties 
in turn are required to create a trust 
fund for the appropriated money. 
They may use it to acquire lands 


and waters, or interests in them, for 
the preservation and conservation 
of parks and recreation areas, and 
all types of open space, including 
flood plains, green belts, agricul- 
tural lands, and scenic areas. 
Contact: George T. O'Malley, Jr., 
Director, Division of Parks and Out- 
door Recreation, Department of Na- 
tural Resources, 1845 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 80203, on this 
and the next action. 


State Trails Meeting 

The Colorado Division of Parks 
and Outdoor Recreation sponsored 
a State Trails meeting on March 7, 
1975. An overview of local and 
State trails programs was presented 
to the Colorado Trails Committee, 
Parks and Outdoor Recreation Board 
of the Colorado Department of Na- 
tural Resources, and representatives 
from the Colorado House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Parks and 
Recreation. Representatives of local 
agencies presented their plans and 
financial needs for trail develop- 
ment. 

The Colorado Recreation Trails 
Committee, established by the 
Colorado Legislature, serves in an 
advisory capacity to the Board of 
Parks and Recreation which is to 
develop a State trails system. State 
funds earmarked for trails provide 
for acquisition and construction on 
a cost-sharing basis with local gov- 
ernments. Requests to the Colorado 
Trails Committee for 1975 totalled 
approximately $337,000 to acquire 
and develop some 31 miles of trails. 
A number of the trail projects pro- 
posed for 1975 plan to utilize Land 
and Water Conservation Funds. 


Florida 
Recreation Bond Issue 

A $50 million recreation bond 
issue received Palm Beach County, 
Fla., voter approval in November 
1974. The money will be used dur- 
ing the next 3 to 5 years for beach 
and park acquisition, development, 
and maintenance; bicycle trails; 
parking; access strips; and other 
support facilities. 

A 3-day walk along the county's 
45-mile beachfront publicized and 
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rallied support for the referendum. 
Four people walked the entire dis- 
tance, joined for short stretches by 
many other bond supporters. A 
Beach and Park Task Force com- 
posed of county officials will rec- 
ommend parcels for acquisition and 
development. 

Cortact: Richard Morley, Palm 
Beach County Planning, Zoning and 
Building Department, P.O. Box 
1548, West Palm Beach, Fla. 33402. 


New Agency 

Florida's 1974 Legislature au- 
thorized the State Division of Rec- 
reation and Parks to expand its 
statewide recreation role by adding 
a Recreational Services Section to 
the Bureau of Plans, Programs, and 
Services. The new section provides 
technical assistance in virtually all 
recreation and leisure activities. 
Contact: Recreational Services Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Plans, Programs, 
and Services, Division of Recreation 
and Parks, Department of Natural 
Resources, Crown Building, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 32304. 


Canoe Trails Expand 

Plans are now underway to add 
up to a dozen new rivers to the 
popular Florida Canoe Trail System. 
There are already 21 rivers in the 
system. In addition, primitive camp- 
sites, primarily in State Parks, will 
be designated along selected rivers, 
and a new and expanded ‘‘Canoe 
Trail Guide” will be printed, prob- 
ably at the end of 1975. 


First Scenic-Wild River Proposed 
The Florida Department of Na- 
tural Resources will ask the Gover- 
nor and Cabinet to designate the 
Wekiva River near Orlando as the 
first entry into the State Scenic and 
Wild River System. If the Governor 
and Cabinet agree, the next step 
will be a protection plan for this 
15.4-mile stretch of pristine river 


Natural Features System 

Dunedin Hammock near St. 
Petersburq and Kissimmee Prairie 
south of Disney World are being 
proposed as the first two entries in 
the Florida Natural Features Regis- 





ter. This program is non-regulatory 
and simply points out interesting 
natural features of the State. 
Contact: Ney C. Landrum, Division 
of Recreation and Parks, J. Edwin 
Larson Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
32304, on this and the two preced- 
ing actions. 


Georgia 
Heritage Trust 

The Georgia General Assembly 
in a new law, known as the Heritage 
Trust Act of 1975, created a 15- 
member Heritage Trust Commission 
and Program to extend through July 
1, 1983. The Assembly authorized 
issuance of general obligation 
bonds and empowered the Governor 
and Department of Natural Re- 
sources to preserve important and 
endangered areas of recreational, 
cultural, and environmental signifi- 
cance. A January 1975 bond sale 
provided $3,470,000 for acquisition 
of identified trust lands. 
Contact: Joe D. Tanner, Commis- 
sioner, State Department of Natural 
Resources, 270 Washington Street, 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30334, on this 
and the following action. 


Bikeways Authorized 

The Georgia General Assembly 
also enacted House Bill 147, amend- 
ing the Georgia Scenic Trails Act to 
authorize the Department of Trans- 
portation to construct bikeways ‘and 
bicycle trails after the routes have 
been determined and recommended 
by the Department of Natural Re- 
sources or local governing authori- 
ties. 


Idaho 
Funding 

Idaho’s recognition of the off- 
road motor vehicle as one of the 
State’s significant recreation pur- 
suits has brought about some dis- 
tinctive additions to the State Parks 
and Recreation Department. 

In 1972, Governor Andrus ap- 
pointed the Off-Road Vehicle Ad- 
visory Committee (ORVAC), charged 
with preparing recommendations 
for ORMV legislation and a State- 
wide plan for off-road motor vehicle 
recreation. The Idaho State Parks 
and Recreation Department has 
been assigned to coordinate the 
efforts of ORVAC. 

In 1973 the legislature passed 


CORRECTIONCORRECTIONCORRECTIONCORRECTION 


A list of State Liaison Officers to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
in the Spring 1975 issue of “Outdoor Recreation Action’’ combined 
the Kansas and Kentucky addresses. As a result, then-Kentucky State 
Liaison Officer Ewart Johnson was listed as SLO for Kansas while 
Lynn Burris, Jr., the real Kansas SLO, got no listing at all. Alternate 
Kentucky Liaison Officer Tom Craighead, in a letter to Action, noted: 
‘| really had not intended to bring it to your attention, but after re- 
ceiving the letter from Ms. Helen Sharp, City Clerk in Kirwin, Kansas, 
| thought you might like to know what happened as a result of the 
error. A request from a local government in Kansas for Land and 
Water Conservation Funds from Kentucky may have produced a first 
for the program.’’ Our apologies go to all concerned. Liaison Officers 
for the two States when checked May 15, 1975—correctly listed, we 


hope—were: 


KANSAS 

Lynn Burris, Jr., Director 

State Park & Resources Authority 
801 Harrison 

Topeka, Kans. 

913-296-2281 


KENTUCKY 

Bruce Montgomery, Commissioner 
State Department of Parks 

Capitol Plaza Tower, 10th Floor 
Frankfort, Ky. 

502-564-4260 


H.B. 255 creating the Off-Road 
Motor Vehicle Fund, which is de- 
rived from 1% of the Idaho Gaso- 
line Tax up to $300,000 in a fiscal 
year, with any amount over $300,- 
000 going into the State Parks and 
Recreation Capital Improvement 
Fund. The monies in the ORMV 
fund shall be used to acquire, pur- 
chase, improve, repair, maintain, 
furnish and equip off-road motor 
vehicle facilities and sites in the 
State of Idaho. To help administer 
the ORMV Fund, a 9-man advisory 
committee was appointed, with 
three members from each of the 
three major ORMV user groups— 
snowmobilers, motorcyclists and 
four-wheelers—with one of each 
group being from north, south, and 
eastern Idaho. Members for the 
committee were selected by their 
respective State organizations: 
Idaho Snowmobile Association, 
Idaho Motorcyclists Association, and 
the Gem State Four-Wheelers. 

With ORVAC and the ORMV Fund 
functioning now, Idaho has the op- 
portunity to be one of the leading 
States in ORMV recreation projects. 
Contact: Billie Mueleman, Public 
Information Officer, Idaho Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation, 
Statehouse Mall, Boise, Idaho 
83720. 


Illinois 


Land Management Reorganized 

The Illinois Department of Con- 
servation has reorganized to cen- 
tralize responsibilities for land 
management. A new Division of 
Land Management relieves the Divi- 
sions of Parks and Memorials, 
Forestry, Wildlife Resources, and 
Fisheries of their land management 
responsibilities. A major aspect of 
the reorganization will be estab- 
lishment of five regional headquar- 
ters. The changes were scheduled 
to be fully effective by July 1, 1975. 
Contact: Anthony T. Dean, Director, 
Department of Conservation, 602 
State Office Building, Springfield, 
Il. 62706. 


li!linois County Builds Mini- 
Mountains From Wastes 
Residents of suburban DuPage 





This 1,150-foot-long, 20-foot-deep 
excavation will form the saddle between 
two 250-foot-high ski hills 


County, Ill., will be schussing down 
2,500-foot-long ski slopes on two, 
250-foot-high mini-mountains. These 
will be constructed from the county's 
solid wastes. The dual purpose 
recreational development is now 
under construction on the 1,453- 
acre Greene Valley Forest Preserve 
30 miles southwest of Chicago, ac- 
cording to H. C. Johnson, Director, 
DuPage County Forest Preserve 
District. 

The completed project will fea- 
ture graduated ski slopes ranging 
from gently sloping ‘“‘bunny hills’ to 
high speed runs for the accom- 
plished skier. In addition, the 180- 
acre development and surrounding 
lands will offer sledding and tobog- 
gan runs, hiking and horseback 
trails, picnic and camping areas, 
and a 55-acre lake for boating and 
fishing fun. 

The Greene Valley Recreational 
Area will, in fact, provide DuPage 
County residents with the most 
comprehensive publicly owned out- 
door recreation area in northeastern 
Illinois. The ski slopes will be the 
highest and longest within 100 miles 
of downtown Chicago. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of this project is the fact 
that county government stands to 
save an estimated $10 million in 
recreational improvement costs 
through its predicted 15-year life- 
time. In addition, $6 million are ex- 


Landscape Architect Donald K. Rippel, Tonka Bay, 
Minn., worked with the Forest Preserve District 
and Waste Management, Inc., in master planning 


pected in revenues. 

Through pianning, and with the 
support of the County Public Works 
Department and other agencies, the 
Forest Preserve District already has 
utilized collected wastes to recon- 
tour one of its smaller parcels. This 
experience indicated that with 
proper cost controls, larger thor- 
oughly engineered recreation areas 
could be constructed through scien- 
tific sanitary landfill. 

In late 1972, the District adver- 
tised for proposals on ski hill con- 
struction projects for three of its 
undeveloped parcels, challenging 
private enterprise to develop and 
finance master plans for the de- 
velopment of any or all of the 
selected sites. Waste Management, 
Inc., a nationwide solid waste man- 
agement firm with headquarters in 
nearby Oak Brook, Ill., responded 
with a detailed master plan for the 
environmentally sound development 
of the 180-acre Greene Valley 
project. 

A noted landscape architect 
worked with Waste Management's 
geotechnicians and operating en- 
gineers to complete a detailed site 
development plan for the Greene 
Valley project, including environ- 
mental control systems complying 
with State of Illinois Environmental 
Protection Agency sanitary landfill 
regulations. It also specified exact 
elevations and final contours, road- 
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ways, parking areas, ski lodge 
placements, and other recreational 
facilities to be incorporated in the 
completed project. 

Waste Management proposed 
that the entire development be 
financed by gate receipts charged 
at the sanitary landfill entrance. A 
percentage of these fees will revert 
to the Forest Preserve District to 
finance structures and related de- 
velopments specified for the com- 
pleted Greene Valley Recreational 
Preserve. 

Skiers, sledders, and toboggan- 
ers are expected to be enjoying the 
contoured slopes on the first hill 
within 5 to 8 years. Eventually, over 
3,000 visitors can enjoy the winter 
sport of their choice simultaneously 
on otherwise unobtainable slopes 
constructed through creative use of 
the county s discarded wastes. 
Contact: Lake Central Regional Of- 
fice, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
listed inside the front cover. 


Indiana 
New Bike Task Force 

The Mayor of Indianapolis has 
formed a Bicycling Task Force. 
Membership includes local cyclists 
and bicycling clubs, the Department 
of Metropolitan Development, the 
Department of Transportation, and 
the Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation. The city has two bike routes 
and the task force is proposing 11 





others 


Contact: Deputy Director, Parks and 
Recreation Department, 1426 West 
29th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 46208 


lowa 
Financing 

The lowa Legislature appropriated 
$500,000 in 1974 to supplement $2 
million appropriated in 1973 for the 
Open Space Land Acquisition Pro- 
gram of the lowa Conservation 
Commission. Under the program, 
the Commission acquires areas of 
historical and recreational interest 
Contact: Fred A. Priewert, Director, 
lowa State Conservation Commis- 
sion, 4th and Walnut Streets, Des 
Moines, lowa 50319 


Kansas 
New Trails Council 

The Kansas Trails Council was 
officially organized during a confer- 
ence at Camp Wood, Kans., April 
5-6, 1975. The theme of the meet- 
ing was ‘Kansas Trails—Bi-Centen- 
nial and Beyond.”’ 

Those attending represented a 

cross-section of interests in trail 
development from local, State, and 
Federal agencies, and private and 
citizen groups. Audio-visual presen- 
tations by knowledgeable panelists 
ranged from successful efforts of 
the Volunteer Conservation Corps 
on trail construction to bikeways, 
hiking, canoeing, and the hard facts 
of funding for trails. As a prelude 
to “Bikecentennial '76,”" a 525-mile 
route across Kansas has been. iden- 
tified for an 8-day bicycle ride June 
7-14, 1975. 
Contact: Dorothy Stanley Moore, 
Chairperson, Kansas Trails Council, 
9725 Hocker Drive, Merriam, Kans 
66703. 


Maine 


New State Grants 

The Maine State Legislature en- 
acted House Bill 145 to permit the 
State Department of Parks and 
Recreation to make State grants-in- 
aid to interests other than local 
governments for construction and 
maintenance of public boating fa- 
cilities. Apparently there are civic 
groups, fish and game clubs, and 


other landowners willing to dedicate 
their property to public access if 
the State provides financial assist- 
ance 

Contact: Thomas Dickens, Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation, 
Statehouse, Augusta, Maine 04301. 


Minnesota 
Resources Department Award 

The Minnesota Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects has presented its Merit 
Award to the Minnesota Department 
of Natural Resources in recognition 
of its Upper St. Croix Resource 
Management Plan. The Upper St 
Croix River was one of the eight 
rivers designated by Congress as 
initial components of the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System in 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 
1968. 
Contact: Minnesota Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, School of Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture, 110 Archi- 
tecture Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55455. 


Missouri 
Financing 

The city of Ellisville, Mo., recently 
passed a $350,000 bond issue to 
acquire 4.5 acres of land and de- 
velop a swimming pool and tennis 
courts; Kahoka, Mo., voters ap- 
proved a $125,000 bond issue to 
develop a swimming pool; and the 
city of Lee Sumitt, Mo., voted 
$750,000 of bonds for combined 
acquisition and development of a 
recreation project. 
Contact: James L. Wilson, Director, 
Missouri Department of Natural Re- 
sources, P.O. Box 176, Jefferson 
City, Mo., 65101, on this and the 
next action. 


Reorganization of State Functions 
The Missouri State Government 
has consolidated 87 functions into 
14 State Departments, including a 
new Department of Natural Re- 


sources under the direction of 
James L. Wilson. The Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, formerly 
under the State Interagency Coun- 
cil for Outdoor Recreation, is now 
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administered by Marvin J. Nodiff, 
State Liaison Officer and Director oi 
the Division of Planning and Policy 
Development, DNR. 


Montana 
Bond Issue 


Citizens of Bozeman, Mont., 
passed a bond issue, $106,000 of 
it to serve as the 50 percent match- 
ing share for a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation grant to renovate an out- 
door swimming pool. 

Contact: Harold A. Fryslie, City 
Manager, P.O. Box 1407, Bozeman, 
Mont. 59715. 


Nebraska 
Resources Funds 

The Nebraska 1974 Legislature 
passed Bill 975, The Nebraska Re- 
sources Development Fund Act, and 
appropriated $1 million for 1975. 
The Fund is to assist in the de- 
velopment, preservation, and main- 
tenance of water and related land 
resources. This includes, but is not 
limited to, provision of outdoor rec- 
reation areas and facilities. 

Omaha, Nebr., passed a $7.75 

million bond issue in May 1974, 
part of it to finance parks and rec- 
reation facilities. 
Contact: Willard R. Barbee, Direc- 
tor, Game and Parks Commission, 
P.O. Box 30370, Lincoln, Nebr. 
68503. 


Greenway Planned 

York, Nebr., a city of approxi- 
mately 7,400 residents, is develop- 
ing a greenway system rivaling those 
of much larger cities. The linear 
park, to extend along a 2¥2-mile 
drainageway, is receiving Land and 
Water Conservation Fund assist- 
ance. Facilities will include tennis 
courts, horseshoe courts, open play 
areas, hiking trails, bicycle trails, 
motorcycle trails and scrambling 
areas, restrooms and rest areas, 
lighting, water crossings, picnicking 
and playground facilities, and treat- 
ment with landscaping materials in- 
cluding flower plantings. 

York's park will serve many resi- 
dents from surrounding rural areas 
and towns and a wide range of in- 
terests and ages. This community's 





efforts could play a major role in 
shaping ideas for small community 
park developments. 

Contact: Delvin M. Whiteley, Chief, 
Planning and Programming Division, 
Nebraska Game and Parks Com- 
mission, P.O. Box 30370, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 68503. 


Nevada 
Bike Trail Funds 


The city of Sparks is the first 
community in Nevada to complete a 
project using the Bicycle Path Funds 
authorized by the 1973 Legislature 
and administered by the State Park 
System. Approximately $40,000 in 
labor and materials were used to 
construct 1.5 miles of bicycle path 
and to designate and sign 6.5 miles 
of bike routes throughout the city. 
Contact: Eric R. Cronkhite, Adminis- 
trator, Nevada State Park System, 
221 S. Fall Street, Carson City, Nev. 
89701. 


New Hampshire 
New Off-Road Agency 

A new State agency, the Bureau 
of Off Highway Vehicles, has been 
created in the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Resources and Eco- 
nomic Development. The new 
Bureau is currently negotiating 
leases with private landowners to 
allow snowmobile trail development, 
and will be responsible for develop- 
ing the trails. Several leases already 
negotiated include one with the 
Brown Company for use of 118,000 
acres of land. As an added assur- 
ance to the landowner that he ac- 
cepts no liability, the Bureau of Off 
Highway Vehicles has signed a $2 
million liability insurance policy. 
Contact: Supervisor, Bureau of Off 
Highway Vehicles, Department of 
Resources and Economic Develop- 
ment, State House Annex, Concord, 
N.H. 03301. 


New Jersey 
Green Acres Bonds 

Voters in New Jersey approved 
a $200 million Green Acres bond 
issue in November 1974. Funds will 
be available equally for develop- 
ment and for acquisition of recrea- 
tion lands. Another $100 million in 


” highways, 


county and municipal matching 
funds are expected to be generated 
in the program. Two prior Green 
Acres bond issues, $60 million in 
1961 and $80 million in 1971, were 
restricted to acquisition of open 
space and recreation areas. Com- 
panion proposals of $200 million for 
$90 million for urban 
housing, and $100 million to pre- 
serve railroads threatened with 
abandonment failed to pass in the 
1974 General Election. The highway 
bond issue would have provided 
$10 million for bikeway develop- 
ment. 

Contact: David J. Bardin, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Environmen- 
tal Protection, John Fitch Plaza, P.O. 
Box 1390, Trenton, N.J. 08625. 


Bikeway Demonstration 

The New Jersey Department of 
Transportation has funded a bike- 
way demonstration along the Dela- 
ware River between Stacy and Cad- 
walladen Parks in Trenton. It is one 
of the first bikeway projects under 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1973 (P.L. 93-87). 
Contact: Brent Cacallori, Division of 
Federal Aid, New Jersey Department 
of Transportation, 1035 Parkway 
Avenue, Trenton, N.J. 08625. 


New Mexico - Texas 
Cooperation in a Border Park 

The Jack C. Vowell Park along 
the Rio Grande River in New Mexico 
and Texas was formally dedicated 
in a ceremony on July 27, 1974. 
This was not an especially historic 
event, just as the park is not an 
especially significant park in terms 
of size or development. After all, the 
park consists of only 175 acres 
along a 516-mile reach of the Rio 
Grande. In keeping with the flood 
risk of the area, developments are 
limited to facilities and structures 
associated with picnicking, nature 
walks, fishing, and similar uninten- 
sive activities. Yet the dedication of 
the park was a significant event be- 
cause it culminated more than 5 
years of coordination and coopera- 
tion among agencies representing 
virtually every level of government 
in the area. 


At the international level was the 
International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and 
Mexico. At the Federal level was the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. The 
State level was represented by New 
Mexico and Texas. The local level 
was represented by Dona Ana 
County, N. Mex., the city of El Paso, 
Tex., and several smaller communi- 
ties. Last but certainly not least was 
the West Texas Council of Govern- 
ments, representing the regional 
point of view and serving as an 
umbrella organization to tie the 
many levels and interests together. 

The big question was which local 
government would ask for a Land 
and Water Fund grant. This was 
complicated; while 95 percent of 
the land was in Dona Ana County, 
N. Mex., most of the recreation 
users would come from the El Paso 
metropolitan area. The Texas Attor- 
ney General pointed out there was 
no known authority for the State or 
a political subdivision to operate a 
park in another State. The State of 
New Mexico was concerned about 
the legality of requesting Federal 
funds to be matched by funds from 
a city in another State. The first 
legal question was resolved when 
the Texas Attorney General ruled 
that the city of El Paso could enter 
into a contract for the development 
and operation of a park in another 
State. The third Judicial District in 
New Mexico agreed this was legal 
and authorized Dona Ana County 
to enter into such an agreement. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation South 
Central Region staff members recently 
visited the floodway portion of Vowell 
Park on the New Mexico side 





With this settled, the two parties 
were able jointly to lease the Com- 
mission’s property, and the lease 
was signed March 6, 1972. With the 
lease secured, the Land and Water 
Conservation. Fund request for 
$25,000 was granted with El Paso 
identified as the source of matching 
funds. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation approved the grant ap- 
plication on January 21, 1973. 

Now the Jack C. Vowell Park is 
an established and functioning rec- 
reation area adding to the welfare 
of the 375,000 residents of the re- 
gion. This land owned by the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Com- 
mission and leased to Dona Ana 
County and the city of El Paso has 
a park developed with local and 
Federal funds and managed jointly 
by the local governments involved. 
“Contact: Svein Fougner, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


North Carolina 
Trails Report 

A draft of the North Carolina 
Trails Committee’s first annual re- 
port to the Department of Natural 
and Economic Resources has re- 
ceived the endorsement of Secre- 
tary James E. Harrington. The report 
contains goals and criteria for the 
North Carolina Trail System in addi- 
tion to general discussion of prior- 
ity concerns identified by the Com- 
mittee. Although plans for publish- 
ing the report are incomplete, 
Chairman John Falter says the 
Committee’s desire is to publish at 
least a summary document for wide 
public distribution. 
Contact: James E. Harrington, De- 
partment of Natural and Economic 
Resources, P.O. Box 27687, Raleigh, 
N.C. 27611, on this and the next 
action. 


Ten-year Fund Summary 

The North Carolina Department of 
Natural and Economic Resources 
has published a statistical analysis 
entitled, ‘‘Ten Years of Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Expendi- 
tures in North Carolina.’’ Limited 
copies are available to State out- 
door recreation planners. 


Aged Club Guide 

“A Time to Enjoy,’’ a leadership 
guide for planning, organizing, 
financing, sponsoring, and conduct- 
ing club activities for older persons, 
has been published by the North 
Carolina Department of Natural and 
Economic Resources. Limited cop- 
ies are available to States providing 
consultation services; portions may 
be reproduced with proper credit 
acknowledgements. 
Contact: J. Harold Moses, Chief, 
State Recreation/Park Consulting 
Services, Department of Natural and 
Economic Resources, Raleigh, N.C. 
27611. 


North Dakota 
Pool Bond Issue 

The city of West Fargo, N. Dak., 
recently passed a $350,000 bond 
issue to build an outdoor swimming 
pool. 
Contact: Gary Leppart, Coordinator, 
State Outdoor Recreation Agency, 
900 East Boulevard, Bismarck, N. 
Dak. 58501. 


Ohio 
State Wild River 

The State of Ohio has applied to 
the Secretary of the Interior for in- 
clusion of Little Beaver Creek as a 
State-administered component of 
the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. Little Beaver Creek was 
one of the 27 rivers identified in 
section 5(a) of the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act (P.L. 90-542). 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


New City Facilities 

The Columbus, Ohio, Recreation 
Department has opened two new 
public facilities, the Riverfront 
Amphitheatre and the Riverfront 
Marina. Both are located downtown 
on the west branch of the Scioto 
River. 

The amphitheatre cost of $519,- 
028 was shared by the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. The amphitheatre’s 
floating stage is supported by styro- 
foam pontoons which rise and fall 
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This floating Riverfront Amphitheatre on 
the Scioto River now serves downtow 
Columbus, Ohio. : 


with the water level. Acrylic shells 
supported by an aluminum frame 
and arranged in a telescoping de- 
sign provide the stage cover. Seat- 
ing is on the river bank. 

The Riverfront Marina is ‘home 
port” of 16 plastic paddleboats. Lo- 
cal industries and businesses pur- 
chased the boats and donated them 
to the recreation department. 
Contact: Columbus Recreation De- 
partment, 90 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 


County Open Space Levy 

Hamilton County, Ohio, voters 
have approved a park levy expected 
to bring in $20 million, 60 percent 
to be used for open space land ac- 
quisition over the next 10 years. 

Anticipating passage of the park 
levy, the Hamilton County Regional 
Planning Commission prepared a 
Site Acquisition Study for the Hamil- 
ton County Park District to deter- 
mine appropriate site locations and 
priorities. Identification and a de- 
tailed description of seven recom- 
mended site locations constitute the 
major results. They would add more 
than 10,000 acres to the regional 
park system. 
Contact: William E. Canedy, Direc- 
tor-Secretary, Hamilton County Park 
District, 10245 Winton Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45231. 


Oklahoma 

Greenbelt-Fathfinder Parkway 
Bartlesville, Okla., has mobilized 

the cooperative efforts of govern- 

ments, private landowners, citizens 





Caney River and its flood plain areas 
provide Greenbelt Park to serve the 


communities on both banks of the 
stream. 


groups, and industry to secure a 
parkway and trails system through 
the heart of the city. 

The program began with the 
realization that all of the major 
potential park spaces in the com- 
munity are located adjacent to the 
Caney River and a tributary, Turkey 


Creek. Bartlesville has the geo- 
graphic nature of being two small 


cities divided by the mile-wide 
Caney River flood plain. Founded 
as a trading post and grain mill, 
Bartlesville in the past efficiently 
bridged and generally ignored the 
river except when it rose from its 
banks reminding people to honor 
its flood plain. 

People’s need to ‘“‘get away from 
it all,’ prompted town leaders to 
examine the Caney River flood 
plain’s large undeveloped areas in 
the hands of a small number of 
private owners. The area only 
needed access to tie parks and 
recreation areas together into an 
effective system. 

Private landowners donated some 
lands. Use of some others came 
through easements. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation accepted don- 
ated land values as matching funds 
for a Land and Water Conservation 
Fund grant. Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany’s public relations department 
created a slide presentation. This 
persuaded individuals and private 
organizations to contribute money 
to create a trail system. 

Thus mobilized and presented as 
Pathfinder Parkway, the program 


has received Bicentennial Commu- 
nity designation in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Contact: South Central Regional 
Office, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, listed inside the front cover. 


Oregon 
Anti-pollution Raises Values 

A study following intensive clean- 
up and Greenway development of 
the Willamette River, Oreg., has 
found that values of single family 
waterfront homes have increased 8 
to 25 percent and that property 
values were affected up to 4,000 
feet away from the water’s edge. 
Results also indicated that due to 
pollution abatement, property values 
increased from 65 to 100 percent 
for rural lands below Oregon City. 
Contact: David G. Talbot, Superin- 
tendent of State Parks, Oregon State 
Highway Division, Highway Building, 
Salem, Oreg. 97310, on this and 
the next two items. 


New State Park 

Oregon has completed develop- 
ment of the 185-acre Cape Kiwanda 
State Park. Made possible by Fed- 
eral Land and Water Conservation 


Cape Kiwanda State Park on the Oregon 
coast has spectacular views, varied 
recreation, history, and interesting 
geology. 
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Fund sharing, the park includes a 
forested strip along 1¥2 miles of 
ocean beach, a rugged sandstone 
headland, and a sand dune more 
than 200 feet high. 


State Park Rivers Program 

The Willamette River Greenway 
and the Scenic Waterways Program 
in Oregon have merged to form the 
State Park Rivers Program under 
the State Parks and Recreation Sec- 
tion. The Administrator is Robert 
Potter, formerly coordinator of the 
Scenic Waterways Program. Assist- 
ant Administrator is Walter Hibbard. 

This merger took place following 
the retirement of George Churchill 
who has served 7 years as Co- 
ordinator of the Willamette River 
Greenway. 


Eastmoreland Bikeway 

A 4,200-foot bikeway bordering 
Eastmoreland Golf Course has been 
constructed in Portland, Oreg., at a 
cost of $52,000. Fifty percent came 
from the city’s portion of one per- 
cent of the State Motor Vehicle 
Fund moneys reserved from bicycle 
and pedestrian pathways; this was 
matched by a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation grant. 
Contact: Mayor Neil Goldschmidt, 
City Hall, 1220 S.W. Fifth Avenue, 
Portland, Oreg. 97204. 





Tualatin Hills Bond Issue 

Voters in the Tualatin Hills Park 
and Recreation District, Oreg., in 
November 1974 approved $10 mil- 
lion of general obligation bonds for 
park and recreation programs. 

The program is planned for com- 
pletion in 3 years. Cost to the in- 
dividual taxpayer is 89 cents per 
$1,000 of real property value. 
Contact: Howard Terpenning, Gen- 
eral Manager, Tualatin Hills Park 
and Recreation District, P.O. Box 
428, Beaverton, Oreg. 97225. 


Pennsylvania 
Fairmount Park Addition 

Toboggan Funland opened Janu- 
ary 7, 1975, bringing winter sports 
to Philadelphia’s Burholme Park, a 
part of Fairmount Park. It is one of 
very few toboggan runs in the coun- 
try operated by refrigeration. The 
two parallel, 750-foot runs are re- 
frigerated by hundreds of feet of 
underlying coils. 
Contact: Bob Martin, Burholme Park, 
401 W. Cottman Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19111. 


Recreation Survey 

The Pennsylvania Office of State 
Planning and Development recently 
received the results of a telephone 
survey of participation in and de- 
mand for outdoor-oriented activities 
in 1974. The survey was designed 
and conducted by Ide Associates, 
Inc., of Philadelphia for use in 
Pennsylvania’s updated Statewide 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Plan. 

The survey found that the partici- 
pation rates of Pennsylvania resi- 
dents were dramatically higher for 
bicycling, swimming, tennis, golf, 
and other outdoor games and sports 
than the participation rates obtained 
from other published surveys. Con- 
versely, participation in three other 
major groups of activities, as a pro- 
portion of total activity days, was 
much less than in previous surveys; 
these groups were (1) boating, 
canoeing; (2) fishing, hunting, hik- 
ing or walking, camping; and (3) 
off-road motorcycling and winter 
sports. 

Bicycling 


ranked first among 


Pennsylvania residents in activity 
days per capita (30) and activity 
days per participant (64). It ranked 
fourth among all activities in per- 
cent of population participating 
(48%), surpassed in that category 
only by sightseeing and driving for 
pleasure (72%), picnicking (71%) 
and swimming (67%). 

A separate telephone survey of 

600 disabled or handicapped indi- 
viduals sought to determine par- 
ticipation in outdoor and indoor 
activities. 
Contact: Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Office of State Planning & 
Development, Room 503, Finance 
Bidg., P.O. Box 1323, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17120. 


South Carolina 
Outdoor Recreation Plan Exchange 
Council 

A South Carolina Overall Recrea- 
tion Plan Exchange Council was 
created by Governor James B. 
Edwards of South Carolina through 
Executive Order on February 5, 
1975. 

The Council, to be administered 
by the Department of Parks, Rec- 
reation and Tourism, will seek in- 
formation exchange and coopera- 
tion among public and private agen- 
cies and organizations that provide 
or utilize recreation in South Caro- 
lina. 

While the Council, through its 
Executive Committee, may adopt 
policies and recommendations re- 
lated to the State plan and other 
recreation matters, such policies 
and recommendations will not bind 
member agencies or groups. 

Seventeen advisory committees, 

representing various recreation in- 
terests, have been set up for broad- 
based interaction within the Coun- 
cil. 
Contact: South Carolina Department 
of Parks, Recreation and Tourism, 
Box 113, Edgar A. Brown Building, 
1205 Pendleton Street, Columbia, 
S.C. 29201. 


Tennessee 
Scenic Trails 

Three field project administrators 
have been added to the trails pro- 
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gram of the Tennessee Department 
of Conservation. They are assigned 
responsibility for implementing plans 
for each of three Tennessee Scenic 
Trails. These are the Chickasaw 
Bluffs Trail, 110 miles along the 
Mississippi River traversing the 
State’s western border; the Cumber- 
land Trail, 170 miles along the 
Cumberland Mountains in east-cen- 
tral Tennessee; and the Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, 65 miles along the 
crest of Clinch Mountain in eastern 
Tennessee. 

Duties of project administrators 
include route selection, trail master 
planning, maintaining contact with 
citizen groups, land and easement 
acquisitions, landowner contacts, 
public information, and supervision 
of trail and facility development. 
High priority land acquisitions were 
begun in July 1974. 

Contact: Division of Planning and 
Development, Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Conservation, 2611 West 
End Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 


Recreation Systems Plan 

The State of Tennessee has offi- 
cially adopted the Tennessee Out- 
door Recreation Area Systems Plan 
prepared by the Department of Con- 
servation. The plan is a goal-oriented 
systems approach to _ planning, 
budgeting, and managing the more 
than one hundred diverse land and 
water resource areas under juris- 
diction of the Department. It repre- 
sents an innovative, pioneering ef- 
fort in the field of State outdoor 
recreation planning. 
Contact: Commissioner B. R. Alli- 
son, Tennessee Department of Con- 
servation, 2611 West End Avenue, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203, on this and 
the next two items. 


State Bike Plan 

The Tennessee Department of 
Conservation by contract with Bar- 
ton-Aschman Associates, Inc., and 
in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Department of Transportation and 
the Federal Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, has prepared a State plan 
for bicycle facilities and programs, 
titled ‘Bicycling in Tennessee.”’ Pre- 
viously released reports funded by 





this contract include: ‘Inventory of 
Users’ Facilities and Programs,”’ 
and ‘‘A Framework for Establishing 
State Policies.’ Forthcoming is a 
fourth publication, ‘A Planning and 
Design Manual for Bicycle Facil- 
ities.” 


Natural Areas Study 

The Tennessee Department of 
Conservation, in cooperation with 
The Nature Conservancy, is under- 
taking a Natural Areas System Spe- 
cial Study to identify those examples 
of Tennessee’s natural heritage 
most worthy of protection or preser- 
vation. This study parallels similar 
efforts underway in South Carolina 
and Mississippi. 


Natural Resource Guidebook 

“Rules for Management of Ten- 
nessee Natural Resource Areas,” 
has been published by the Tennes- 
see Department of Conservation. 
This guidebook outlines measures 
which will assure preservation of 
natural resource components in the 
Tennessee Outdoor Recreation Area 
System, including rivers and trails. 
It sets forth rules and regulations to 
prevent abuse and misuse of the 
privileges and facilities provided. 
Contact: Walter L. Criley, Tennessee 
Department of Conservation, Divi- 
sion on Planning and Development, 
2611 West End Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 37203. 


Texas 
Austin Hike-Bike Bridge 

A structure that combines both a 
roadway crossing for Austin’s Mo- 
Pac Expressway Loop 1 and a hike- 
and-bike bridge has won a second 
place in judging for the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Transportation’s Highway 
and Its Environment Awards com- 
petition. 

The hike and bike bridge, span- 
ning Town Lake under the roadway 
crossing, links Austin’s hiking and 
biking trail system on the lake’s 
north shore with similar trails and 
Zilker Park on the south shore. 
Plans to include the 12-foot-wide, 
722-foot-long structure with the 
Loop 1 bridge evolved from meet- 
ings with city officials, including 


The new hike-bike bridge in Austin, 
Tex., adds multiple use to the highway 
structure. 


Austin Parks and Recreation De- 
partment representatives. 

Contact: Supervisor, Park Planning 
and Désign, Parks and Recreation 
Department, City of Austin, 1500 
West Riverside, Austin, Tex. 78704. 


Waterways Study 

The Texas Parks & Wildlife De- 
partment recently released ‘An 
Analysis of Texas Waterways.” This 
comprehensive document, prepared 
by the Department's Trail and Wa- 
terway Section, is an appendix to 
the “Feasibility Report on a System 
of Wild, Scenic and Recreation 
Waterways” published in February 
1975. 

The “Analysis” is an exhaustive 

study of the physical characteristics 
of rivers, streams, and bayous in 
Texas. Information for the study was 
gathered from field personnel, field 
inspections, existing files concern- 
ing public bodies of water, mail 
questionnaires, and personal inter- 
views. 
Contact: Clayton Garrison, Execu- 
tive Director, Texas Parks and Wild- 
life, John H. Regan Building, Austin, 
Tex. 78701. 
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Utah 
Recreation Financing 

Logan, Utah, passed a general 
bond issue for $2.8 million to pur- 
chase park lands and develop a 
community recreation center. 

The 1974 Utah Legislature ear- 
marked approximately 3 percent of 
the State’s School Bonds for recrea- 
tion. This provided almost $693,000 
in 1974. 

Contact: Gordon E. Harmston, Exec- 
utive Director, Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, 438 State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84114. 


Virgin Islands 
Recreation Funds 

The Department of Conservation 
and Cultural Affairs is to receive 
$1.5 million from the Virgin Islands 
Conservation Fund, approved by the 
Virgin Islands Legislature in Decem- 
ber 1974. The funds will be used to 
acquire, develop, and improve 22 
recreation projects on the 3-island 
Territory. 
Contact: Robert S. Mathes, Director, 
Planning and Development, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Cultural 
Affairs, P.O. Box 578, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, V.I. 00801. 





Virginia 
First State Scenic River 

The 1975 Virginia Assembly en- 
acted legislation to designate a 26- 
mile segment of the Rivanna River 
in Fluvanna County as the first com- 
ponent in the State’s Scenic Rivers 
System, established by the Virginia 
Scenic Rivers Act. 

The Rivanna Scenic River legis- 
lation calls attention to the river's 
scenic river qualities and prohibits 
construction of dams without author- 
ization by the General Assembly. 
The Fluvanna County Park Authority 
will administer the river and carry 
out preservation techniques. An Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of ri- 
parian landowners, will be appointed 
to advise and assist in management 
of the river. 

The 1975 session postponed until 

the 1978 session a proposal to des- 
ignate a 10.8-mile section of the 
Staunton River as a Virginia Scenic 
River. Studies now underway by the 
Southside Electric Cooperative are 
evaluating the electric power-pro- 
ducing potential of a longer stretch 
of the Staunton River. 
Contact: Rob R. Blackmore, Direc- 
tor, Commission of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Eighth Street Office Building, 
Richmond, Va. 23219. 


Washington 

Combined Annual Reports 
Washington State agencies are 

issuing combined annual reports as 

part of a State publication program 

designed to improve quality and 


availability of information 
State government. 

The concept was introduced in 
1971 when 12 agencies collectively 
contributed to the Human Re- 
sources Agencies’ combined an- 
nual report. Since then, the concept 
has been expanded to include 55 
agencies of State government in 
five reports — Human Resources, 
Education, Natural Resources and 
Recreation, Transportation and Gen- 
eral Government. 

The Natural Resources and Rec- 
reation Agencies’ 1974 annual re- 
port covers the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Eco- 
nomic Development, Ecology, Fish- 
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eries, Game, and Natural Resources, 
the Interagency Committee for Out- 
door Recreation, the Parks and 
Recreation Commission, the Ocean- 
ographic Commission, the Thermal 
Plant Site Evaluation Council, the 
Pollution Control Hearings Board, 
the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, and the Shorelines Hearings 
Board. 

Contact: Office of Program Planning 
and Fiscal Management, Informa- 
tion Systems Division, House Office 
Building, Olympia, Wash. 98504. 


Recreation Management Conference 

A 2-day conference to aid owners 
and managers of private outdoor 
recreation businesses met in Seattle, 
Wash., March 25-27, 1975. About 60 
representatives of the resort and 
camping industry attended. Spon- 
sored by the Cooperative Extension 
Service, Washington State Univer- 


sity, the conference highlighted 
effective advertising, promotion, and 
business management strategies. 
The meetings emphasized the 
importance of cooperative market- 
ing efforts by private resort opera- 
tors to the success of the industry 
and of the individual operator. Par- 
ticipants were encouraged to do 
group promotion regionally within 
the State, thus increasing exposure 
at lower costs. 
Contact: Dr. Leonard Askham, Ex- 
tension Outdoor Recreation Spe- 
cialist, Washington State University, 
Pullman, Wash. 99163. 


Steamboat Rock Dedicated 

United States Congressman 
Thomas S. Foley, Spokane, Wash., 
recently spoke at dedication cere- 
monies for a $950,000 recreation 
development at Steamboat Rock 
State Park. State Parks and Recrea- 


Congressman Tom Foley dedicated 
Washington's Steamboat Rock State 
Park. 





tion Commission Chairman James 
G. McCurdy emphasized the coop- 
erative nature of the project by pre- 
senting a commemorative bronze 
plaque. 

Steamboat Rock is on the Banks 
Lake Equalizing Reservoir. The lake 
is part of more than 100,000 acres 
comprising the Columbia Basin Rec- 
lamation Project administered joint- 
ly under a 1975 agreement by the 
State Game Department, the Parks 
and Recreation Commission, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The first 
developments, a crushed _ stone 
road, parking area, comfort station, 
and boat launch, were done in 
1963-65. 

In 1972, the Commission and the 
State Highway Department made a 
cooperative agreement for further 
development. The two agencies will 
equally fund an administrative com- 
plex at the north entrance. The 
Highway Department will build a 
road into the complex, and another 
into the south end of the park. The 
Commission will maintain a safety 
rest area which the Highway Depart- 
ment will build adjacent to the 
north entrance. 

The project most recently dedi- 
cated received equal funding by the 
Washington Interagency Committee 
for Outdoor Recreation and the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. It 
includes a camping area with roads, 
parking sites, two comfort stations 
with hot showers, water, sewers, 
tables, 100 campsites, bathhouse, 
boat launching and parking areas, 
playground equipment, picnic tables, 
and a day use and swimming area. 
Contact: Charles H. Odegaard, Di- 
rector, Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, P.O. Box 
1128, Olympia, Wash. 98501, on this 
and the next action. 


Seniors’ Passports Issued 

Under a new Evergreen Passport 
Program, Washington State resi- 
dents aged 62 or older can pur- 
chase a $10 permit for unlimited 
camping in Washington State Parks 
from October 1 to April 30. It also 
admits their spouse and other fam- 
ily members occupying only one 
campsite. 


During other months of the year, 
senior citizens will pay fees the 
same as other members of the 
camping public. Normally overnight 
fees are $1.50 or $2.50. 

Program promotion has sought to 
teach that there is good camping in 
fall, winter, and spring. 


West Virginia 
New Heritage Trust 

Governor Arch Moore has initi- 
ated a program called the West Vir- 
ginia Heritage Trust Program in 
cooperation with The Nature Con- 
servancy. A $250,000 grant from the 
Benedum Foundation will be used 
to inventory significant natural, rec- 
reational, and historic sites through- 
out the State. The Foundation is 
sponsored by the Benedum-Trees 
Oil Company, a major independent 
oil producer in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Governor Moore said the program 
will be administered by the State 
Department of Natural Resources. 
A Heritage Trust Advisory Commis- 
sion will be established, to include 
the Director of Natural Resources, 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Commerce, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Highways, Director of Fed- 
eral-State Relations, and represent- 
atives of civic and conservation 
organizations. 

The Governor said a severe hand- 

icap in preserving and managing 
the State’s resources in the past has 
been lack of concise cataloguing 
of particular interest areas in West 
Virginia. 
Contact: Richard D. Frum, State 
Liaison Officer, Office of the Gov- 
ernor, State Capitol, Charleston, 
W.Va. 25305. 


Wisconsin 
New State Park 

A $1,042,268 grant from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund to 
the State of Wisconsin will assist 
the Department of Natural Re- 
sources in purchasing 435 acres 
for the new Lake Mendota State 
Park near Madison. 

The new parkland is located on 
the northwest shore of Lake Men- 
dota and includes 2,600 feet of 
lake frontage. Serving the Madison 
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area, the park will be designated for 
multi-season day use including pic- 
nicking, swimming, sun_ bathing, 
fishing, pleasure boating, ice fish- 
ing, ski touring, snowshoeing, bi- 
cycling, hiking, nature study, and 
open field sports. 

Contact: Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Box 450, Madison, Wis. 
53701. 


119-Mile Proposed Trail 

The State of Wisconsin is consid- 
ering the construction of a 119-mile 
recreational trail running from Mil- 
waukee to Green Bay. The trail, to 
run along proposed Interstate 43 
within the right-of-way but sepa- 
rated from the highway by a fence, 
would be 16 feet wide, divided into 
two 8-foot lanes; one would be 
paved with asphalt and the other 
coated with. gravel. Since the trail 
is to be built as part of the Interstate 
System, the project will require only 
10 percent funding by the State with 
the remaining 90 percent coming 
from the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund. A similar recreational trail is 
being considered along State Route 
23 between Sheboygan and Fond 
du Lac. 
Contact: Division of Highways, 4802 
Sheboygan Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
53702. 


Wyoming 
Recreation Financing 

Sweetwater County, Wyo., in a 
special election, passed a $1.5 mil- 
lion per year sales tax, part of it for 
recreation use. Campbell County, 
Wyo., passed a bond issue, $500,000 
of which is for recreation. 
Contact: Peter J. McNiff, Chief, 
Planning Division, Recreation Com- 
mission, P.O. Box 309, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 82001, on this and the next 
action. 


Stream Preservation 

A Stream Preservation Feasibility 
Study Committee authorized by the 
Wyoming Legislature has proposed 
that two bills entitled ‘‘Protection of 
Stream Channels” and ‘River Pro- 
tection System” be adopted by the 
1975 Legislature. 

The “Protection of Stream Chan- 





nels’’ bill is designed to require a 
permit prior to alteration of any 
stream channel. It would provide 
for procedures, hearings and ap- 
peals, minimum standards, exclu- 
sions, emergencies, penalties, and 
severability necessary to a success- 
ful permit system. 

The “River Protection System’’ 
bill would establish the Wyoming 
River Protection System, creating a 
Wyoming River Protection Council 
and River Protection Advisory Com- 
mittees. The Council would enforce 
the act. 

After the committee report was 
submitted to the Governor of Wyo- 
ming, an Amendment to the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act was 
passed by the U.S. Congress. This 
amendment, Public Law 93-621, Act 
of January 3, 1975, prohibits the 
start of any studies of Wyoming’s 
potential wild and scenic rivers un- 
til the State Legislature has acted 
with respect to such rivers or until 
one year from the date of the act’s 
amendment. 


THE 
FEDERAL RECREATION 
SCENE 


Department of Agriculture 
Little Bug—Big Victory 

Thanks to a tiny South American 
flea beetle, water recreationists in 
southern States and California will 
find waterways clearer of strangu- 
lating alligator weed, an aquatic 
pest. 

The beetle, Agasicles hydrophilla, 
is a natural parasite of the plant. 
Two hundred of the beetles were 
imported from South America and 
released by researchers of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service and 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 
Now millions are feeding on the 
weed in nine southern States and 
California. Since the beetle was in- 
troduced, the large weed masses 
are disappearing and water chan- 
nels are opening once again. 

As with any good guest, Agasicles 
comes and goes at the pleasure of 
its host plant, rising and falling in 
number with the amount of alligator 
weed pesent. It has not been found 
in any significant numbers on any 
other plants at any time during its 
life cycle. 

Contact: Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Utah Project Aids Blind 

Plans have been completed for a 
pilot interpretive project at Cas- 
cades Springs, Utah, featuring an 
interpretive walk for the visually 
handicapped, conducted by a blind 
naturalist. The project was initiated 
by personnel of the Pleasant Grove 
Ranger District, Uinta National For- 
est. The naturalist is Ellen Fielding, 
a Brigham Young University student 
majoring in elementary and special 
education. 
Contact: Regional Forester, Forest 
Service, Federal Office Building, 
25th Street, Ogden, Utah 84401. 


Federal Recreation Loans 


During fiscal year 1974, the 
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Farmers Home Administration obli- 
gated 25 loans totaling $986,090 
for developing recreation projects; 
during fiscal year 1975 which ends 
June 30, 15 loans totaling $572,750 
had been obligated by March 31. 
The loans assist eligible farmers in 
boosting incomes by converting all 
or portions of their farms and 
ranches to income-producing out- 
door recreation enterprises. Appli- 
cations should be submitted to 
County Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Offices. 


The American 
Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration 
A National Conference 
President Ford addressed several 
hundred delegates to a National Bi- 
centennial Conference February 25, 
1975, in Washington, D.C. Repre- 
sentatives of government agencies 
at every level across the Nation 
joined with private organization 
leaders in the event, sponsored by 
the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Administration. The President 
stated: 
This group comes from many 
occupations and many different 
parts of our Nation . . . You reflect 
what | find most exciting about 
the Bicentennial activities: They 
flow from the spirit of all of our 
people. They are truly national in 
scope and truly nonpartisan. The 
Bicentennial involves ali sections 
of our country and yet represents 
a unity of purpose. As all of you 
know, perhaps better than |, over 
6,000 projects are now planned, 
with more being added every day 
and every month. They represent 
the diversity of our national herit- 
age and the imagination of our 
citizens. 
There are beautification programs, 
restoration projects, educational 
efforts, medical research—all un- 
der the Bicentennial banner. 





In New York City, the South Street 

Seaport, with a museum and re- 

juvenated sailing ships, will com- 

memorate the Bicentennial. 

Third graders in Riceville, lowa, 

sold cookies and Christmas trees 

to finance a Bicentennial mini- 
park. And in the Texas towns of 

Howardswick, Clarendon, and 

Hedley, a community Bicentennial 

amphitheater is being built of 

bricks handmade by the school- 
children of these three towns. 

| think these projects show there 

is not just one way, but many, 

many ways to observe the Na- 
tion’s 200th birthday, and | vividly 
recall, as a young lad, being 
taught that the beauty of Joseph's 
coat is its many, many colors. 

Just as the strength of the Nation 

comes from the richness of its 

many ideas, so does the strength 
of the Bicentennial. 

President Ford reviewed high- 
lights of the historic events leading 
up to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and encouraged those present 


The American Association of Nurserymen 
has a 1976 Bicentennial theme 
“Green Survival for the Third Century 


at the national conference not only 
to remember the past, but to hand 
the Nation’s magnificent experiment 
in self-government on to future gen- 
erations, free and strong. 


Program 

State Bicentennial Commissions 
are now operative in all States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands. The Bicentennial Ad- 
ministration in cooperation with the 
Commissions sponsors a Bicenten- 
nial Communities Program giving 
qualified communities an opportu- 
nity to participate in three national 
themes: Heritage '76, Festival USA, 
and Horizons ‘76. 

A companion program provides 
official recognition for the nation’s 
colleges and universities. Approxi- 
mately 3,500 schools are eligible to 
be named Bicentennial Campuses. 

The Bicentennial Administration 
also recognizes several major proj- 
ects, including the National Gifts 
Program of the Nature Conservancy; 


it depends on you.” 


Trees from the Nation's History, the 
American Forest Institute, Inc.; nat- 
ural area inventories by the Ameri- 
can Natural Area Committee; Four 
C's for Century Ill of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church; the Bicenten- 
nial Environment Program (BICEP) 
of several youth organizations; the 
Green Survival Program of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men; the Liberty Plantree Program; 
the Johnny Horizon Program; and 
the Backyard Wildlife Habitat Pro- 
gram of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

Contact: American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Administration, 2401 E 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20276. 


Bikecentennial '76 

A leadership training course on 
bike camping skills is being held’ 
this summer by Bikecentennial '76 
in cooperation with the University of 
Montana. The 5-day sessions _in- 
clude bicycle techniques, safety, re- 
pair, group leadership, camping 
skills, and first aid. 





In a related program, Bikecenten- 

nial Directors Dan and Lys Bur- 
den are offering 10-day bikepacking 
treks in the Northern Rockies. Grad- 
uates of the leadership courses will 
be screened to lead the bikepack- 
ing treks and next summer's tours 
of the Trans-America Bicycle Trail 
as part of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Celebration. 
Contact: Bikecentennial '76, P.O. 
Box 1034, Missoula, Mont. 59801. 
For training courses address Dept. 
LTC: for bikepacking treks, address 
Dept. BP. 


Department of the Army, 
Corps of Engineers 
New Lake Plans 

Regulations which provide policy 
and guidance on protection of U.S. 
Corps of Engineers civil works lakes 
have been published. The regula- 
tions provide for development of 
lakeshore management plans for 
individual lakes, designating areas 
where private exclusive uses may 
be permitted or gpecifically denied. 


Anacostia students, Washington, D.C., 
clean up in the Johnny Horizon '76 
Program. 


Meetings will precede planning to 
allow the public and _ interested 
agéncies an opportunity to comment. 

The regulations appeared in the 
Federal Register December 13, 
1974, following a 6-month period 
of public review and comment. 
Contact: Office of the Secretary, 
Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20310. 


New Environmental Film 

“The New Willamette’’ is the title 
of an environmental film issued by 
the Portland District, Corps of Engi- 
neers. On the theme that the Willa- 
mette is an ‘‘old friend who is well 
again,” the film depicts the Corps 
of Engineers’ role in reducing floods 
and pollution, while increasing fish- 
ing and other recreation activities. 
Contact: U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Portland District, Box 2946, 
Portland, Oreg. 97208. 


Department of Commerce 
Recreation Funds 
The Economic Development Ad- 


ministration has funds available for 
recreation-related projects in com- 
munities suffering from low income 
and unemployment. An example is 
Hoboken, N.J., which recently re- 
ceived a grant to assist an economic 
development planning program be- 
ing conducted by the Model Cities 
Agency. The project will place spe- 
cial emphasis on the reuse of the 
Erie-Lackawanna Rail-Ferry Termi- 
nal and adjacent lands for industrial, 
commercial, cultural, and recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Contact: Economic Development 
Administration, Department of Com- 
merce, 600 Arch Street, Philadel-, 
phia, Pa. 19106. 


Federal Power Commission 
Recent Actions 

On February 3, 1975, the Federal 
Power Commission approved a re- 
vised recreation plan submitted by 
the city of Tacoma, Wash., for its 
Cowlitz River project (P-2016). The 
project consists of the Mayfield and 
Mossyrock developments on _ the 





Cowlitz River in southwest Wash- 
ington. 

The revised plan proposes the 
construction of picnicking, camp- 
ing, swimming, boat launching, and 
sanitary facilities, to be developed 
jointly by the State, Lewis County, 
and Tacoma. The revised plan re- 
serves an additional 394 acres of 
project lands for recreational devel- 
opment. 

The Commission required Tacoma 
to file plans for the development of 
two additional public boat launching 
sites, accessible by road at Davis- 
son Lake (Mossyrock), and to co- 
operate with Federal, State, and 
county authorities with respect to 
future construction, including ac- 
cess roads. 

Also on February 3, 1975, the 
Commission approved a_ revised 
recreation plan filed by Georgia 
Power Company for its partially con- 
structed Wallace Dam, Laurens 


Shoals, project (No. 2413) on the 
Oconee: and Apalachee Rivers in 


Georgia, adjacent to the Oconee 
National Forest. The recreational 
development is to include picnick- 
ing, Camping, boat launching, play- 
ground, and sanitary facilities. 

In addition to 295 acres for initial 
recreational development, Georgia 
Power plans to obtain and reserve 
1,520 additional acres in nine areas 
for future recreational use. 

The 18,000-acre project reservoir 
will have a 400-mile shoreline 
around which Georgia Power is 
acquiring a 25-to-200-foot horizon- 
tal strip above full pond elevation to 
permit shoreline control for devel- 
opment consistent with the public 
interest. Approximately 28 islands 
which will be formed at full pond 
are to be reserved by Georgia 
Power for public use. 

Contact: Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 20426. 


General Services 
Administration 
Consumer Aids 

The Consumer Information Cen- 
ter, General Services Administra- 
tion, publishes a quarterly ‘Index of 
Consumer Information.” This 16- 
page publication lists free or low- 


cost Federal publications of con- 
sumer interest. 

Many of the booklets listed pro- 
vide advice on how to buy, use, and 
take care of products. Others per- 
tain to related subjects, such as 
consumer protection, child care, 
health, safety, housing, the environ- 
ment, energy conservation, recrea- 
tion, leisure, and travel. Also, a 
Spanish language index of Federal 
consumer publications is released 
annually. 

Contact: Consumer Information, 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009. 


Great Lakes Basin 
Commission 
Framework Study Report 

The 27-volume ‘Great Lakes 
Basin Framework Study,"’ a com- 
pilation of the region’s water and 
related land resources by the Great 
Lakes Basin Commission, was 
scheduled for distribution in April 
1975. The reports contain approxi- 
mately 6,000 pages of water and 
land resources data projected to 
1980, 2000, and 2020. Appendix 21, 
“Outdoor Recreation,” is available 
for $5.75. 

According to Appendix 21, recre- 
tional use of the Great Lakes during 
the 40 years after the Civil War was 
limited to a few exclusive hotels and 
large estates accessible only by 
rail, stage, or boat. Only after World 
War II, when most families obtained 
automobiles, did general recreation 
and tourism in the area begin to 
flourish. 

Appendix 21 includes a plan 
which contains the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Work Group’s ideas on how 
to meet recreation needs in the 
future. It presents objectives, an 
accounting of Federal and State re- 
sponsibilitigs, and an appraisal of 
the potential of the Basin’s recrea- 
tion resources. Finally, it evaluates 
the many problems in meeting pub- 
lic recreation needs and suggests 
alternative solutions. 

Individual volumes or complete 
sets of the study may be obtained 
from the Commission. 

Contact: Great Lakes Basin Com- 
mission, Box 999, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48106. 
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Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 
Comprehensive Planning 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development's Comprehen- 
sive Planning Assistance (701) Pro- 
gram encourages and aids commu- 
nities in a unified approach toward 
planning and management of their 
natural and man-made resources. 
Thus, the 701 program can be used 
in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation’s Land and Wa- 
ter Conservation Fund Program, 
which is the primary source of as- 
sistance for outdoor recreation 
plans and projects with compre- 
hensive plans linking social, eco- 
nomic, and land use considerations. 

The main purposes of the 701 
program are to (1) develop and im- 
prove overall government capability 
and the management and decision- 
making capability of chief execu- 
tive officers; (2) address special 
problems such as recovery from 
natural disasters or impact on com- 
munities due to energy exploitation; 
(3) develop coordination mecha- 
nisms facilitating planning on a uni- 
fied basis; and (4) develop and 
carry out a comprehensive plan as 
part of an on-going comprehensive 
planning process. 


The 701 program is broad in 
scope, not only in terms of types of 
activities funded, but also with re- 
gard to eligible recipients. More 
than 2,000 different municipalities, 
counties and areawide planning or- 
ganizations have been assisted an- 
nually since 1972, the first year for 
which an appropriation of $100 
million was available. States are 
responsible for providing 701 assist- 
ance to small communities and 
non-metropolitan areawide plan- 
ning organizations, while metropoli- 
tan areawide planning organizations, 
large cities (over 50,000 in popula- 
tion) and Indian tribal groups or 
bodies can receive assistance either 
through the States or directly from 
HUD. 


Contact: Mary E. Youle, Community 
Planner, Office of Planning and 
Management Assistance, Commu- 
nity Planning and Development, De- 





partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Washington, D.C. 20410. 


Department of the Interior 
Youth Conservation Corps 

Approximately 4,500 youths are 
being employed for eight weeks this 
summer in 180 Youth Conservation 
Corps Camps. These are located on 
lands managed by the Department 
of the Interior's Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Bureau of Reclamation, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and National 
Park Service, and the National For- 
ests of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In addition, about 4,000 youths 
were expected to be employed in 
State and Territorial projects. 

For example, the Colorado State 
Park System last year recruited 64 
youngsters for the summer to help 


build a nature trail, high use pads 
for picnic tables, and fire grates in 
campgrounds, and assist in litter 
pick up and maintenance. The 
youths received training in environ- 
mental education in week-long ses- 
sions, living in the parks in tents 
under group ‘eader supervision. 
This year, Colorado State Parks 
were recruiting 40 youths to work on 
trails and assist in maintenance and 
clean up work. 

The YCC program, started in 
1971, is designed to accomplish 
needed conservation work on pub- 
lic lands; provide gainful employ- 
ment for 15-to-18-year-old males 
and females; and develop in partici- 
pating youths an understanding and 
appreciation of the Nation’s natural 
environment and heritage. 

Contact: Youth Conservation Corps, 


Youth Conservation Corps workers rebuilt one of the historic bridge piers 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., for the National Park Service. 


P.O. Box 2975, Washington, D.C. 
20013, or recruiting agents in each 
of the States. 


Gentle Trail Designated 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
designated The Gentle Trail in Hunt- 
ington, W.Va., as the 53rd National 
Recreation Trail in the National Sys- 
tem of Trails. It is an example of 
community involvement and com- 
mitment, a privately-owned and ad- 
ministered nature trail for the blind, 
the sighted, and the handicapped. 
The trail is located on the grounds 
of the Huntington Galleries, a multi- 
purpose regional facility. It is the 
first National Recreation Trail desig- 
nated in the Northeast Region that 
is located west of the seaboard. 

According to Nature Consultant 
Judith Doty Dumke of Huntington 





Children from the Cabell County 
Trainable Center walk along Gentle 
Trail at Huntington, W. Va 


Galleries, it is a non-profit, private 
entity established in the late 1940's 
to provide several functions for the 
surrounding area: An arboretum, 
bird sanctuary, art museum, classes 
for children and adults, and exhibits 
of the school art produced in the 
region. Activities include sketching 
and drawing; classical, pop, and 
rock concerts; outdoor theatre; pup- 
pet shows; craft demonstrations; 
foot races; tent camping; organized 
star gazes; outdoor classes; picnics; 
photography; and Easter egg hunts. 
Assistance for the project has 
come from several government 
agencies, women’s and civic clubs, 
and Boy Scouts. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Northeast Regional Office, 600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


1975 Hunting-Fishing Survey 

The Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
“1975 National Survey of Fishing, 
Hunting, and Wildlife Associated 
Recreation” is underway, broad- 
ened from the past surveys to docu- 
ment growing interest in wildlife 
resources. 

The 1975 survey as in the past will 
tabulate information from hunters 
and fishermen and also include new 
questions for those people who en- 
joy wildlife from different perspec- 
tives, such as photography and 
bird watching. 

The surveys were initiated by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service at the re- 


quest of the International Association 
of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners, representing the 
State natural resource agencies. 
The comprehensive data is needed 
to design and carry out wildlife pro- 
grams and research. 


New Wildlife Management 
Booklet 

A new 36-page, full-color booklet, 
“35 Years of Shared Wildlife Man- 
agement,’ has been published by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. It de- 
scribes Federal-State cooperation 
and the sportsman’s role in financ- 
ing wildlife management. 

The booklet also is a tribute to 
the -benefits of the Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Act of 1938, 
the Pittman-Robertson Act. Under 
the act, Federal excise taxes are 
distributed to States on a 75-25 
matching basis to be used for wild- 
life conservation purposes. Since 
1938, the fund has made $540 mil- 
lion available to the States to pur- 
chase more than 3% million acres 
of lands for wildlife. Originators of 
the 1938 act were U.S. Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada and U.S. Repre- 
sentative Willis Robertson of Virginia. 
Contact: U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, on the last 
two actions. 


U.S. Space View 
A satellite space view of the Uni- 
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ted States has been printed by the 
U.S. Geological Survey for public 
sale. The black and white mosaic of 
images taken by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration's 
LANDSAT-1 earth resources survey 
satellite (formerly called ERTS-1) 
shows what the Nation, on the eve 
of its 200th anniversary, looks like 
from about 570 miles in space. 
Copies may be purchased from 


Geological Survey for $1.25 each. 


Maps for the Blind 

The Geological Survey is funding 
and coordinating a pilot project to 
prepare maps of the Washington, 
D.C., area to help both blind and 
sighted persons participate in Bi- 
centennial events. The maps will be 
placed in public buildings and dis- 
tributed to selected organizations 
and individuals in the National Capi- 
tal area. 

The Braille technique is being ap- 

plied to existing topographic maps 
so that selected features can be dis- 
tinguished by visually handicapped 
persons. The maps will be com- 
bined with appropriate guides and 
legends, also in Braille. 
Contact: U.S. Geological Survey, 
Branch of Distribution, 1200 South 
Eads St., Arlington, Va. 22202, for 
copies of the Geological maps and 
publications listed above. 


Commercial Recreation Permits 

Permits and fees are required this 
year for commercial recreation use 
of lands managed by the Bureau of 
Land Management. The permit re- 
quirement applies to river guides 
and outfitters, organizers of off-road 
vehicle events, hunting guides, and 
others who charge fees for provid- 
ing recreational services which in- 
volve use of national resource lands. 
It does not apply to family picnick- 
ers or other non-commercial recrea- 
tionists in groups of less than 25. 
Fees are charged for large group 
picnics and overnight camping at 
certain recreation sites. 

The permit system for the first 
time will provide complete records 
of commercial recreation use and 
enable the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to distribute seasonal use of 





the more popular areas, such as 
those on the Rogue and Deschutes 
Rivers. 

Contact: Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, on this and 
the next action. 


Game Ranges 

Full management responsibility 
for three western game ranges has 
been assigned to the Bureau of 
Land Management. The three are the 
Kofa Game Range, Ariz.; Charles 
Sheldon Antelope Range, Nev.; and 
Charles M. Russell National Wildlife 
Range, Mont. 


Parks Safety 

One of new National Park Service 
Director Gary Everhardt’s early ac- 
tions was to commend the Service's 
reduction of accidents in the Na- 
tional Parks. He credited a cam- 
paign to alert visitors to hazards 
“But we must work even harder to 
make park visits as safe and pleas- 
urable as possible by helping the 
public to know that even the most 
beautiful park is hazardous to those 
who are careless,’ Everhardt stated. 
Contact: National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 


Park Camping Booklet 

The 1975 edition of ‘Camping in 
the National Park System” has been 
released for public sale by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The 65-cent 
pocket-sized booklet describes 
camping facilities in 96 areas of the 
National Park System. 
Contact: Consumer Information, 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009. 


Major Legacy of Parks Transfer 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion recently transferred 44.1 acres 
of Torrance Annex, Long Beach 
Naval Supply Center, valued at $3.8 
million, to the city of Torrance, Calif. 

This property will be used to de- 
velop the Charles H. Wilson Re- 
gional Park incorporating many 
activities including swimming, in- 
door tennis, volleyball, and other 
gymnasium sports. 

The city has estimated it will 


spend nearly $6 million during the 
next 10-12 years to develop the 
area. At that time, it will serve more 
than a million users annually. 

Contact: Harry Van Bellehem, Di- 
rector of Parks and Recreation, City 
of Torrance, 3031 Torrance Boule- 
vard, Torrance, Calif. 90503. 


Major Recreation Grants 

A $916,678 Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund grant recently went 
to the State of Indiana to help the 
Department of Natural Resources 
develop major recreation facilities 
at Hardy Lake State Recreation Area 
in southeastern Indiana. Develop- 
ments will include a beach pavilion 
and diving tower, a 149-site camp- 
ground, picnic areas and shelter 
houses, maintenance and equip- 
ment storage buildings, comfort sta- 
tions, an entrance gatehouse, roads, 
parking areas, and support facilities. 

A $1.5 million grant to Portland, 
Oreg., will help acquire and develop 
Pioneer Courthouse Square for use 
as a pedestrian park. It will provide 
needed open space and recrea- 
tion with trees and lawns, walks, 
benches, planters, drinking foun- 
tains, information kiosks, lighting, 
and irrigation systems. 

A $726,749 grant to the State of 
Texas will help Harris County ac- 
quire and preserve 961 acres of the 
near-primitive Armand Bayou, one 
of the last natural watersheds on the 
highly urbanized Gulf Coast. An ear- 
lier grant of $628,824 from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior's Contingency 
Reserve Fund helped buy a portion 
of the tract. Also, 955 acres was 
acquired with, a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
Open Space grant. Hana N. Gins- 
barg of the Preservation of the 
Armand Bayou Committee received 
a 1974 American Motors Conserva- 
tionist of the Year Award for leader- 
ship in a drive to preserve the 
Bayou. 

A $613,480 grant to South Caro- 
lina will help acquire and develop 
a 2,500-acre regional recreation fa- 
cility, including a 1,000-acre lake. 
Located 25 miles north of Columbia 
along Interstate 77, the area is 
known as ‘‘New Horizons.” The 
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major State recreation area will 
stimulate the economy of rurai Fair- 
field County, identified as a de- 
pressed area, and provide a State 
Environmental Interpretive Center. 
The project is one of the State's 
Bicentennial Program projects. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Railroad Reuses 

The Regional Rail Reorganization 
Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-236) recog- 
nizes the recreation potential of 
abandoned railroad rights-of-way. 
As required by law, the final rail- 
road systems plan will designate 
those properties of the railroads in 
reorganization which are not re- 
quired by the new Consolidated Rail 
Corporation, but which are suitable 
for other public uses. Such proper- 
ties may not be disposed of without 
first being offered ‘“‘upon reasonable 
terms’ for other purposes. Here is 
where the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation has an interest. 

The act requires that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior be consulted 
regarding rights-of-way with recrea- 
tion and. other resource use poten- 
tial. Interior's concerns have been 
summarized as follows: 

1. Adverse impact of abandon- 
ment on coal mining and mineral 
industries; 

2. Potential use of trains, partic- 
ularly by urban residents, for access 
to areas of the National Park System 
and other Federal, State, and local 
parks and recreation areas; 

3. Potential use of abandoned 
rights-of-way for park and recrea- 
tion purposes, including trails and 
linear open spaces; 

4. Potential use of abandoned 
rights-of-way as habitats for fish 
and wildlife, and associated recrea- 
tion pursuits; and 

5. Potential use of rights-of-way 
for energy transmission and conser- 
vation. 

The Department has requested 
that the Interior Department’s and 
the Bureau's recommendations be 
considered for incorporation into 
the Railroad Systems Plan. 
Contact: Division of Federal Pro- 





grams, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Foundations Meeting 

Foundations and their activities 
were the subjects of a meeting in 
Portland, Oreg., March 19, 1975. 
Attending were representatives of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
Northwest Region, Seattle, Wash.; 
The Nature Conservancy; the Trust 
for Public Lands; the Oregon Wild- 
life Commission; Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington State Liaison Offi- 
cers and State foundation repre- 
sentatives; the Interior Department 
Regional Solicitor; and the Portland 
City Attorney's Office. 

Since the conference the Bu- 
reau’s regional staff has developed 
guidelines for “Acquisition by pub- 
lic agencies through foundations, 
the relationship to P.L. 91-646, and 
selected bureau policies.”” These 
were distributed to State Liaison 
Officers in the Region for use in 
acquisition and development of 
lands. 

Contact: Northwest Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, listed 
inside the front cover. 


Department of Labor 
Public Service Employment 
Grants 

The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 (P.L. 93- 
203)—-CETA—established a public 
service employment program to cre- 
ate jobs quickly by providing funds 
and allowing local governments 
flexibility in using the monies. The 
law provides the Secretary of Labor 
an open-ended appropriation au- 
thorization for fiscal years 1975, 
1976, and 1977, and requires that 
90 percent of the funds be ex- 
pended for wages and employment 
benefits. 

The CETA program, administered 
by the Manpower Division of the 
Department of Labor, provides fi- 
nancial assistance to State and local 
public employers and private non- 
profit agencies. Recreation and park 
agencies and private non-profit rec- 
creation and environmental organi- 
zations are eligible for CETA grants 


to help fill positions such as opera- 
tion and maintenance crews, park 
supervisors, and recreation pro- 
gram coordinators. 

Grant applications are available 
from and should be submitted to 
the Assistant Regional Director for 
Manpower, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Natural Areas Recognized 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee have successfully 
sponsored five natural areas for reg- 
istration by the Society of American 
Foresters under its Natural Areas 
Program. Natural Areas are estab- 
lished primarily to preserve unique 
or representative forest stands for 
scientific research purposes. Five 
accepted areas, and their featured 
trees and locations include: 

1. Rough Creek, black locust, 
near Canton, N.C.; 

2. Savage Gulf, virgin upland 
hardwoods and shortleaf pine, 
Grundy County, Tenn.; 

3. Big Cypress, bottomland hard- 
woods, Weakly County, Tenn.; 

4. Cedar Glades, cedar, Wilson 
County, Tenn.; and 

5. Sinking Pond, overcup oak, 
Coffee County, Tenn. 


Small Wild Areas 

TVA has designated 18 sites on 
its lands as Small Wild Areas, rang- 
ing in size from several acres up to 
a few hundred acres. All the se- 
lected sites have special natural 
qualities such as waterfalls, wild- 
flower havens, unusual rock forma- 
tions, bottomland hardwood stands, 
and rough mountain terrain. Devel- 
opment will be restricted to marked 
trails and parking areas except on 
sites accessible only by boat. The 
first area to be developed is Stiner’s 
Woods, a grove of virgin beech 
trees 25 miles north of Knoxville, 
Tenn., at Norris Lake. A one-half 


~ mile loop trail winds through the 


large trees. 


Fish Attractors Kept 
In clearing land for Tellico Dam 


project in east Tennessee near 
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Maryville, TVA is leaving 113 acres 
of tree stumps and 4,150 feet of 
fence row to serve as fish attractors 
when the lake is impounded in 1977. 


Lighted Wildlife Feeding Area 

A lighted wildlife-feeding area is 
now featured at Land Between The 
Lakes on the shores of Kentucky 
and Barkley Lakes. The area is de- 
signed to give visitors the opportu- 
nity to observe nighttime feeding 
activities of deer, raccoon, opos- 
sum, fox and other native animals. 
Lights will be on from dusk to 11 
p.m., with a photographic blind 
provided. 


Environmental Education 

More than 50,000 students, teach- 
ers, and visitors partook of TVA’s 
environmental education effort dur- 
ing 1974; an expanded program is 
underway this year. 

Most of the programs centered at 
Land Between The Lakes on Ken- 
tucky and Barkley Lakes in western 
Kentucky and Tennessee. About 
8,500 students, teachers, and others 
participated in sessions at the 
area's Youth Station, and ‘outdoor 
school”’ where classes meet in a 
natural setting. More than 45,000 
people visited the area's Empire 
Farm, a demonstration farm with 
live animals, a museum, and dis- 
plays of early American farm equip- 
ment. 

Also, in 1974, TVA began con- 
struction of the Nolichucky Envi- 
ronmental Education Center near 
Greeneville, Tenn. When completed, 
it will provide a field center for 
schools in the east Tennessee area. 
Contact: Information Office, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 37902. 


Stiner’s Woods on Norris Lake is the 
first of 18 Small Wild Areas Tennessee 
Valley Authority is designating. 








RESOURCES 
IN REVIEW 


A Sampling of Major 
Books and Reports 

“Our Natural Resources: The 
Choices Ahead,” is No. 10 in the 
Interior Department's Conservation 
Yearbook Series. Former Secretary 
of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton 
introduces the publication,. calling 
for rigorous conservation with re- 
sponsible development. 

The Yearbook includes five chap- 
ters: Where are the Resources?, 
Energy for the Future, Getting the 
Most from Land and Water, People 
in Progress, and Putting It All To- 
gether—The Alaska Story. These 
are made up of 30 articles written 
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by Interior Department staff mem- 
bers, describing programs and ac- 
complishments of the Department's 
Bureaus and offices, plus private 
contributions to public recreation. 

The 1974 Department of the In- 
terior Conservation Yearbook is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, for 
$4.95 per copy. The Stock Number 
is 2400-00808. 


* * * 


“Environmental quality—1974”’ is 
the fifth annual report of the Council 
on Environmental Quality, issued in 
December 1974. The 585-page book 
is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, for $5.20. Stock Number is 
4000-00327. In his transmittal to 
Congress, President Gerald A. Ford 
stated: 


No longer is concern for the envi- 
ronment the dream of a few. In- 
stead, it is reflected in countless 
actions by many citizens, by in- 
dustry, and by government at all 
levels every day. The environ- 
mental movement has matured, 
and the nation and its environ- 
ment have benefitted in the proc- 
ess. . . . We can expect further 
accomplishment in enhancing our 
environment and . . . further im- 
provement in our quality of life. 


A chapter on land use states: ‘‘To 
define and achieve good use of land 
may well be the most fundamental 
of all environmental objectives.’ It 
explores a number of land use con- 
trols, including zoning, transfer of 
development rights, land banking, 
preferential tax assessments, and 
use of highways and sewers, or lack 
of them, to control growth. 

The Council's report summarizes 
recent land use legislation of the 50 
States, and lists States requiring en- 
vironmental impact statements, 
State Preferential Assessment Pro- 
grams, and wilderness areas desig- 
nated, studied, or proposed during 
the first 10 years of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System Act 
of 1964. 





Bucher, Charles A., and Bucher, 
Richard D., ‘Recreation for Today's 
Society.’’ Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1974. This is a 
text book designed to provide fun- 
damental knowledge of the field of 
recreation. It is written for the col- 
lege student interested in exploring 
recreation as a Career. 

The authors carefully designed 
this text to give an overview of the 
field of recreation. Topic selection 
evolved from a national survey of 
professionals in parks and recrea- 
tion programs. The book effectively 
but briefly examines the historical 
and philosophical concepts of rec- 
reation, the increasing significance 
of how people use leisure, and rec- 
reation's relationships to the total 
environment. It treats professional 
leadership, use of volunteers, pro- 
fessional organizations, education 
of recreation leaders, and employ- 
ment opportunities in the field. A 
chapter on Trends and Challenges 
in Recreation highlights ‘Tennis, 
the Game of the 70's,” ‘The Chess 
Frenzy,’’ and ‘‘Bicycling—the Activ- 
ity for All Ages.” It discusses mobile 
recreation and drive-in zoos, and 
lists 13 major trends. Challenges 
noted are the need for environmen- 
tal and population control, allevia- 
tion of poverty, and inclusion of 
minority groups in recreation pro- 
grams; the need to ease social un- 
rest, help reduce crime, provide 
specialized programming, enhance 
family stability, meet recreation 
funding problems, improve recrea- 
tion education, provide needed rec- 
reation research, and assure quality 
recreation. 


* * * 


May, Elizabeth Eckhardt, Wag- 
goner, Neva R., and Hotte, Eleanor 
Boettke, ‘Independent Living for the 
Handicapped and the Elderly,’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
258 pp. Although principally de- 
voted to how to meet the daily living 
needs of handicapped and elderly 
persons, this book includes informa- 
tion on equipment and facility modi- 
fications needed to help the elderly 
and handicapped participate in rec- 
reation. 


Pelegrino, Donald A., Editor, 
‘What Recreation Research Says to 
the Recreation Practitioner,” a 1975 
collection of essays by six univer- 
sity educators. American Associa- 
tion of Leisure and Recreation of 
the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 44 pp. Price $4.95 
single, 10 percent discount for 10 
copies or more. The papers include: 

“Recreation Research: An Over- 


view,’ Donald A. Pelegrino, Cali- ° 


fornia State University. 

“What Research Tells the Recre- 
ation Practitioner about Administra- 
tive Behavior,’’ Linn R. Rockwood, 
University of Utah. 

“Recreation and Behavior Modi- 
fication,’’ Keith B. Roys, University 
of Missouri. 

“Recreation as a Social Institu- 
tion,’ Isabelle Walker, California 
State University. 

“Therapeutic Recreation Research 
and the Recreation Practitioner,” 
Fred W. Martin, University of O/ 

“The Future of Leisure Stu- 
Hilmi Ibrahim, Whittier College. 


* * 


National Rifle Association, “NRA 
Conservation Yearbook,"’ Book Serv- 
ice, National Rifle Association of 
America, 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
1974. Price $4.00. This first edition 
includes articles on strip mining, 
the Badlands, wildlife management, 
and appendices listing conservation 
organizations, Congressional Com- 
mittees, and motion pictures on nat- 
ural resource conservation. 


Reports and Analyses 

Federal Highway Administration, 
Department of Transportation, ‘1974 
Highway Litter Study,’’ prepared 
under the requirements of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1973, Pub- 
lic Law 93-87, House Document No 
93-326. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
1974. 77 pp. 


* * * 


“American Canal Guide,” Part |, 
is a guide to the historic canals of 
the United States and Canada, pub- 
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lished by the non-profit American 
Canal Society. The guide is de- 
signed to assist the study, preserva- 
tion, and enjoyment of old canals. 
Part 1 covers the canals of the west 
coast, located in British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Canals included range from the old- 
est locks in the west, still in use 
near Portland, to surprisingly au- 
thentic English canalboats in Dis- 
neyland. There is also the long- 
forgotten canal where the Columbia 
River has its source, built by big 
game hunter and author William 
Adolph Baillie-Grohman. 

The 4-page illustrated Part 1 is 
50 cents postpaid, or free with a $6 
membership in the Canal Society. 
Contact: Bill Trout, Treasurer, Amer- 
ican Canal Society, 1972 Cinco 
Robles Drive, Duarte, Calif. 91010. 


* * * 


Environmental Protection Agency, 
“Bicycle Transportation.”’ This is a 
December 1974 report on a study 
by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, Office of Planning and 
Evaluation. Its purpose: To deter- 
mine the potential role of the bicycle 
for transportation in the United 
States. 

The study concluded ‘‘the bicycle 
is a viable form of adult transporta- 
tion for short urban shopping, work, 
and recreation trips.” 


* . 


University of Rhode Island Sea 
Grant Program, ‘Tides and Tidal 
Currents of Narragansett Bay,’’ pub- 
lication P375. Marine Advisory Serv- 
ice, University of Rhode Island, 
Narragansett Bay Campus, Narra- 
gansett, R.1. 02882, 1975. Price $2. 

These computer-based tidal and 
current charts show hourly tide 
height and current speed at 600 lo- 
cations for the years 1975 through 
1984; charts currently in use cover 
only 80 locations. 


* * * 


Martin, William E., Gum, Russell 
L., and Smith, Arthur H., “The De- 
mand for & Value of Hunting, Fish- 
ing and General Rural Outdoor 
Recreation in Arizona,’’ Technical 
Bulletin 211. The Agricultural Ex- 





Willamette Falls Lock above Oregon 
City, Oreg., one of the historic canal 
areas cited in the Canal Guide, recently 
became a National Historic Site. 


periment Station, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz., June 1974. 
This survey authorized by the 
Arizona Game and Fish Department 
covered hunting and fishing in the 
State during the year 1970. In a 
Summary of Values, the report 
states: 
When total values were converted 
to values per square mile of 
huntable range and values per 
surface acre of water, it was 
found that the values of the nat- 
ural resources when used for 
recreation purposes were quite 
comparable to values of the same 
resources when used for pur- 
poses such as Cattle ranching or 
irrigation water. 


Highway Users Federation, “The 


Recreational Commuter; A New 
Class of Traveler and His Needs.”’ 


Highway Users Federation, 1776 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. This is a 16-page 
color brochure which discusses the 
dilemma of the recreation-bound 
American who drives to an area of 
his choice only to find a massive 
traffic jam. The publication states: 
“Relief can be provided through a 
long-overdue, concerted effort to 
improve roads to existing recrea- 
tional areas, and to develop roads 
to open up appropriate or under- 
used areas.” 


7. 7 * 


Statistics on travel and tourism in 
the United States during 1974 are 
available in two publications by the 
U.S. Travel Data Center. The ‘1974 
National Travel Survey”’ is available 
in 70-page quarterly reports that 
sell for $15 each. They compare the 
U.S. Census Bureau’s 1972 figures 
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with last year’s survey by the Data 
Center, present tables on mode and 
purpose of total U.S. Travel, and 
break down the statistics by 15 
traveler and trip characteristics. The 
‘1974-75 Survey of State Travel 
Offices,’’ 63 pages, details the pro- 
grams and expenditures of the travel 
development offices of the 50 States, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands. It also sells for $10. The 
1975-76 State Survey will be avail- 
able in September for $15. 

Contact: U.S. Travel Data Center, 
1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


* * * 


Lime, David W., and Lorence, 
Grace A., “Improving Estimates of 
Wilderness Use from Mandatory 
Travel Permits,’’ Forest Service Re- 
search Paper NC-101. North Central 
Forest Experiment Station, St. Paul, 





Minn., 1974. 7 p., illus. 

Mandatory permits provide recre- 
ation managers with better use esti- 
mates. Because some visitors do 
not obtain permits, use estimates 
based on permit data need to be 
corrected. In the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area, a method was devised 
for distinguishing noncomplying 
groups and finding correction fac- 
tors that reflect the impact of these 
groups. Suggestions for improving 
compliance are also discussed. 


+ Aa * 


Humke, Robert P., and Schroth, 
Richard, “A Survey of Selected 
Swimming Pools in Illinois.’ Office 
of Recreation and Park Resources, 
Department of Recreation and Park 
Administration, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign, 1974. 

The authors surveyed 26 selected 
communities, finding that all but one 
had at least one swimming pool. 
Communities were chosen in which 
personal contact could be estab- 
lished and maintained. The survey 
will be the basis for aiding commu- 
nities requesting information about 
planning, constructing, and operat- 
ing swimming pools. The data will 
be used in publishing a Cooperative 
Extension Service booklet on swim- 
ming pool planning for small com- 
munities. 


* * * 


Cooper, Rollin B., Schink, Donald 
G., and Somersan, Ayse, “The 
Changing Economy: A Challenge 
for the Recreation Industry.” Rec- 
reation Resources Center, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1815 University 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 53706, Jan- 
uary 1975. 

The report assesses the economic 
outlook in the United States, dis- 
cusses the effects of the present 
economic situation on the recrea- 
tion industry from the standpoint of 
tourist and recreation businesses, 
and suggests ways that recreation 
industry operators can adjust to the 
effects of changing economic con- 
ditions. 


* * - 


Educational Facilities Laborato- 
ries, “Reusing Railroad Stations.” 


The study and report were sup- 
ported by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. May 1974. 78 pp., 
illus., price $4. 

The report states that the first 
railroad station was built at Mt. 
Clare, Baltimore, Md., in 1830. It is 
believed that more than 40,000 pas- 
senger stations were built in the fol- 
lowing 120 years. An _ estimated 
20,000 of them still stand. The re- 
port began with ‘‘the simple notion 
that America’s railroad stations are 
fine examples of architecture which 
might be preserved by reuse... . 
Completion of this report brought 
even stronger belief in the impor- 
tance of reuse.” 


* * * 


Leopold, L. B., ‘Quantitative 
Comparison of Some Aesthetic Fac- 
tors Among Rivers,” C-620. U.S. 
Geological Survey, Reston, Va. 
22092. This circular describes a 
ranking system for rivers based 
upon an evaluation of various aes- 
thetic factors. 


* * * 


Leopold, L. B., Clarke, F. E., Han- 
shaw, B. B., and Balsley, J. R., ‘A 
Procedure for Evaluating Environ- 
mental Impact, C-645.’’ U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Reston, Va. 22092. 
This circular presents suggested 
procedures to be used when evalu- 
ating the possible impact of man- 
made alterations to the water 
resources of an area. 


* * * 


Rickert, D. A., and Speiker, A. M., 
“Real-Estate Lakes,’’ C-601-G. U.S. 
Geological Syrvey, Reston, Va. 
22092. This circular discusses some 
of the problems associated with the 
maintenance of lakes created in 
urban environments for the en- 
hancement of real estate values. 


* * * 


Shjeflo, J. B., ““Evapotranspiration 
and the Water Budget of Prairie Pot- 
holes in North Dakota,’’ PP-585-B. 
U.S. Geological Survey, Reston, Va. 
22092. This report presents data on 
the water resources of the small 
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crater-like depressions of glacial 
origin called prairie potholes. These 
potholes are an important factor in 
the reproductive cycle of waterfowl 
and this report describes some of 
the problems that arise due to the 
drying up of the potholes. 


* * * 


Collings, M. R., “Generalization of 
Stream-Temperature Data in Wash- 
ington,’ WSP-2029-B. U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, Reston, Va. 22092. This 
report presents a generalized evalu- 
ation of factors influencing stream 
temperatures in Washington State. 
It also provides methods for deter- 
mining the effect of future develop- 
ments on stream temperatures. This 
information could be very beneficial 
in determining what effect changing 
temperatures could have on fish and 
other aquatic life. 


* * * 


McMaster, W. M., and Hubbard, 
E. F., ‘Water Resources of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tenn. and N.C.,”” HA-420. U.S. Geo- 
ingical Survey, Reston, Va. 22092. 
By using the hydrologic atlas for- 
mat, this report describes the water 
resources of the 800-square-mile 
Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park. This report describes the sur- 
face water, ground water, precipita- 
tion, and springs of the Park. 


* * * 


Hendrickson, G. D., and Doonan, 
C. J., ‘‘Reconnaissance of the Stur- 
geon, Manistee, Black, and Rifle 
Rivers, Cold-Water Rivers of Michi- 
gan’s Southern Peninsula,’ HA-353, 
HA-354, HA-426, and HA-436. U.S. 
Geological Survey, Reston, Va. 
22092. Each of these hydrologic 
atlases describes the water re- 
sources of a specific river in Michi- 
gan’s southern peninsula. The ob- 
jective of the reports is to provide 
data for determining the most bene- 
ficial use of the rivers for recreation- 
al, public, and industrial purposes. 


* * * 


Powell, J. E., Norton, J. J., and 
Adolphson, D. G., ‘Water Resources 
and Geology of Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial, S. Dak.,’” WSP- 
1865. U.S. Geological Survey, Res- 





ton, Va. 22092. This report notes 
that the serious water supply short- 
ages of the mid-60's at the 1,280- 
acre Mount Rushmore  Nationai 
Memorial have been solved by a 
well that taps water backed up be- 
hind a natural underground rock 
dam. A well drilled as a result of 
the U.S. Geological Survey investi- 
gation is now producing 8 million 
gallons per year to meet all the 
water needs of the Memorial. 


* * * 


Oakes, Edward, Field, S. J., and 
Seeger, L. P., “The Pine-Popple 
River Basin—Hydrology of a Wild 
River Area, Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin,’ WSP-2006. U.S. Geological 
Survey, Reston, Va. 22092. The wa- 
ter resources of the 563-square-mile 
Pine-Popple River Basin, an area of 
semi-private forests, lakes, and gla- 
cial hills, are described in this re- 
port. It includes information on the 
possible effect of development on 
the area which has remained vir- 
tually unaltered by man. 


* * 7 


Novitski, R. P., “Improvement of 
Trout Streams in Wisconsin by Aug- 
menting Low Flows with Ground 
Water,” WSP-2017. U.S. Geological 
Survey, Reston, Va. 22092. The in- 
troduction of approximately 2 cubic 
feet per second of ground water into 
the natural flow of the Little Plover 
River could be used to manipulate 
stream temperature at different times 
of the year. Changing the stream 
temperature could be beneficial to 
the trout population of the Little 
Plover River. 


Booklets, Pamphiets, 
and Other Aids 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Lake Central Regional Office, The 
Guidepost, a quarterly news bulletin 
on trail news. The Guidepost is de- 
signed to promote communication 
among people and organizations in- 
volved in the establishment of trails 
and trail facilities. It contains news 
on trail development, and forms of 
assistance available. Planners and 
organizations interested in trail de- 
velopment in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin may 


request quarterly issues of The 
Guidepost from the BOR Regional 
Office. 


* * * 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Lake Central Regional Office, ‘‘As- 
sessing Public Recreation Needs.” 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Lake 
Central Region, 3853 Research 
Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. This 
bulletin presents an overview of how 
State and local professional recrea- 
tion planners can assess community 
recreation needs. 


* * * 


Center for Independent Study 
Through Correspondence, ‘‘So You 
Are A New Park Board Member,” a 
correspondence course. University 
of Missouri, Center for Independent 
Study Through Correspondence, 


514 South 5th Street, Columbia, 
Mo. 65201. A course booklet is 
available for $7; it includes short 
quizzes at the end of each chapter 
to be mailed to the University for 
grading if desired. 


* * * 


Fish and Wildlife Service, ‘‘Wild- 
life Portrait Series No. 3,’’ 10 repro- 
ductions of watercolor portraits of 
songbirds common to most Ameri- 
can cities. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
$3.50 per set. 

These reproductions were se- 
lected from a group of 50 published 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
book, “Fifty Birds of Town and 
City,’ which also is available from 
the Government Printing Office. De- 


Killdeer 


Chicadee 





tailed color portraits included in the 
Portrait Series are the robin, the 
goldfinch, the song sparrow, Stel- 
lar's jay, the chickadee, the red- 
winged blackbird, the mourning 
dove, the black-headed grosbeak, 
the acorn or California woodpecker, 
and the killdeer. 


* * * 


National Society for Park Re- 
sources, Trends for the Handi- 
capped, July - August - September 
1974 issue of the Trends publication 
of the Society’s Park Practice Pro- 
gram; this is a cooperative issue by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
National Park Service, National Rec- 
reation and Park Association, and 
The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. The 
Park Practice Program, National 
Recreation and Park Association, 
1601 N. Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 32 pp. Trends subscriptions 
are $10 initially, $8 on renewal. 


Single copy price $2.50 plus post- 
age; multiple copies at a reduced 
rate 


* * * 


Office of Community Recreation 
Service, New Hampshire Depart- 
ment of Resources and Economic 
Development, and New Hampshire 
Department of Public Works and 
Highways cooperated to publish a 
map-booklet on bicycling. The pub- 
lication is designed to assist cyclists 
in selecting safe routes for north- 
south, east-west, and 1-day loop 
travel along highways. It includes 
information on the State’s Bicycling 
Laws, sectional route maps,.detailed 
information about the six regions of 
the State, safety check lists, topo- 
graphic maps, and locations of 
American Youth Hostels. 

Contact: New Hampshire Office of 
Vacation Travel, Box 856, Concord, 
N.H. 03301. 


* 7 * 


Urban Land Institute, Urban Land, 
January 1975 issue devoted to 
“Transfer of Development Rights.”’ 
The Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 34 pp. Subscription, $15 per 
year; back issues $2.00, plus 20 
cents for mailing. 


What actually happened, as is 
usually the case with zoning, is 
that for certain owners, rights to 
develop lands in a specific way 
were extinguished—wiped out. At 
the same time, much of the value 
of these extinguished rights was 
transferred, free of charge to 
other landowners whose land was 
not so restricted—the bonanza or 
‘windfall.’ 

From ‘Transferable Development 
Rights: Are They a Step in the Direc- 
tion of Better Land Use Manage- 
ment?’’ by Phillips Foster, Frank 
Schnidman, and Mark Bailey. 


* * * 


U.S. Forest Service, ‘‘Outdoor 
Recreation Research: Applying the 
Results,"" papers from a workshop 
held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Forest Service at Marquette, 
Mich., on June 19-21, 1973. North 
Central Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Folwell Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn. 55101, 1974. Papers included 
are: 

1. Brewer, James E., and Fulton, 
David L., ‘‘A Review of Recreation 
Land Allocation on the Mark Twain 
National Forest.” 

2. Lundgren, Allen L., ‘Economic 
Bases for Allocating Resources in 
Outdoor Recreation.” 

3. Lucas, Robert C., and Stankey, 
George H., ‘Social Carrying Capac- 
ity for Backcountry Recreation.” 

4. Ohmann, Lewis, “Ecological 
Carrying Capacity.” 

5. Brander, Robert B., ‘‘Ecologi- 
cal Impacts of Off-Road Recreation 
Vehicles.” 

6. Heinselman, Miron L., “‘Recre- 
ation and/or Nature Preservation.”’ 

7. Moeller, George H., and Echel- 
berger, Herbert E., ‘‘Approaches to 
Forecasting Recreation Consump- 
tion.” 

8. Lime, David W., ‘‘Locating and 
Designing Campgrounds to Provide 
a Full Range of Camping Opportu- 
nities.” 

9. Litton, R. Burton, Jr., “Visual 
Vulnerability of Forest Landscapes.” 

10. Magill, Arthur W., ‘Dispersal 
of Recreationists on Wildlands.” 

11. Nelson, Irene, ‘‘Minority De- 
mand for Resident Youth Camping 
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in the South.” 

12. Wagar, J. Alan, ‘‘Interpreta- 
tion to Increase Benefits for Recre- 
ationists.”’ 

13. LaPage, Wilbur F., ‘Market 
Research—tThe Missing Link in Re- 
sources-Development Planning for 
Outdoor Recreation.” 


* * * 


U.S. Forest Service, ‘‘Cleaning 
Recreation Sites.’’ Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 

The booklet includes specific in- 
structions on cleaning and policing 
toilets, garbage cans, tables, water 
hydrants, fireplaces and stoves, rec- 
reation sites, and rock and masonry 
that may be defaced. It was devel- 
oped to guide Forest Service aides 
in servicing recreation areas. 


* * « 


President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. Two 
1974 publications of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped are “Help Open the 
Doors” and ‘Recreation is for Hand- 
icapped People.” 

‘Help Open the Doors” explains 
that everyone can help to remove 
barriers such as stairs, narrow door- 
ways, and unusable restrooms. 
Standard specifications developed 
by the American National Standards 
Institute would make public build- 
ings and other facilities accessible 
to handicapped people. The Com- 
mittee’s leaflet suggests that indi- 
viduals urge architects, contractors, 
and building code authorities to 
make sure that new buildings and 
thodifications of old ones include 
features for handicapped access. 

“Recreation is for Handicapped 
People” states that “for too long 
recreation has been viewed as a 
pastime of the physically fit. Not so. 
Participation in recreation is im- 
portant for everyone because it 
contributes to a person’s self-con- 
fidence, conditioning, and morale.”’ 
The 6-page booklet persuades 
readers to contact voluntary health 
organizations, youth groups, and re- 
ligious and service organizations to 
learn about and assist programs for 
handicapped people. The publica- 





tion's message to handicapped is 
that their need for a refreshed and 
fit body and mind is at least as great 
as the healthy, robust individual. “‘In 
short, you have an equal right to 
recreation—go ahead, exercise it!* 
The publication concludes by listing 
17 organizations interested in pro- 
viding recreation for handicapped 
people. 

. Contact: Committee on Recreation 
and Leisure, President's Committee 
on Employment 6f the Handicapped, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 


Bibliographies and Glossaries 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Southeast Regional Office, ‘‘A Bib- 
liography of Canoeing Information 
for the Southeastern United States.”’ 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Southeast Region, 148 Cain Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303. Lists Federal, 
State, and private publications on 
canoeing, the names and addresses 
.Of southeastern canoe clubs, and 
many canoe races and sponsors. 


* * * 


The city of Duluth, Minn., Depart- 
ment of Research and Planning, re- 
cently published “The Language of 
Open Space,”’ a glossary to aid 
planners and administrators. The 
paperback book contains 275 pages 
of illustrated definitions relating to 
open space, planning, recreation, 
and land use. It begins with ‘‘A-95 
Review Procedure” and ends with 
“Zoo.” A bibliography contains 78 
entries. Copies are $4 each. 
Contact: Department of Research 
and Planning, Room 409, City Hall, 
Duluth, Minn. 55802. 


* * * 


Lime, David W., and Leatherberry, 
Earl C., “Off-Road Recreation Ve- 
hicle Bibliography,’ North Central 
Forest Experimental Station, Folwell 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 55101, 
1974. 16 pp. Extensive bibliography 
on ORRV research, conference pro- 
ceedings, benefits and problems, 
biological studies of impacts, and 
sociological studies of ORRV users. 


* * * 


Office of Planning and Manage- 
ment Assistance, Department of 


Housing and Urban Development, 
‘Planning Reports: A Selected Bib- 
liography with Abstracts,” April 
1975. (Printed copy not seen; still 
in draft). Lists a selection of the 
open: space, parks, and recreation 
lanning reports proguced under 

omprehensive Planning Assistance 
(701) Grants. Copies of those in- 
cluded are available for reference at 
the Départment of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Library, Washing- 
fon, D.C.; the Library “of Congress, 
and HUD Depository Libraries. They 
may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Technical Information Service, 
Department of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Va. 22151. 


Research Reports 
Office of Water Resources 
Research and Technology 
Combining the programs of the 
former Office of Water Resources 
Research and Office of Saline Wa- 
ter, the Office of Water Research 
and Technology (OWRT) supports a 
variety of research projects related 
to water-based outdoor recreation. 
During fiscal year 1974, at least 
45 OWRT-supported reports dealing 
primarily with the socio-economic, 
political, institutional, esthetic, and 
planning aspects of outdoor recrea- 
tion were received by the Water Re- 
sources Scientific Information Cen- 
ter (WRSIC) for processing in the 
center’s information system. Many 
other reports on resources and 
problems such as water quality, how 
to control aquatic weeds, effects of 
pesticides on fish and other aquatic 
organisms, and water law, were 


received. 

Interested persons shouid contaci 
the State Water Resources Research 
Institute Directors, usually at the 
Land Grant University. These direc- 
tors are State employees who ad- 
minister the program at the State 
and local levels. 

“Selected Water Resources Ab- 
stracts,"’ a periodical published 
twice monthly, is available from the 
National Technical Information Serv- 
ice, 5285 Port Royal Road, Spring- 
field, Va. 22161. 

This publication contains ab- 
stracts of published articles in the 
broad field of water resources, in- 
cluding water-based recreation. It is 
available to Federal agencies, con- 
tractors, or those receiving grants 
when requested from the manager 
of the Water Resources Scientific 
Information Center. Others may ob- 
tain the publication on subscription 
from the National Technical Infor- 
mation Service at $75 per year. 

Researchers also may be inter- 
ested in the annual publication, 
‘Water Resources Research Cata- 
log,’’ prepared for the Office of 
Water Research and Technology by 
the Smithsonian Science Informa- 
tion Exchange. Volume 9 of the 
catalog, in two parts, contains sum- 
maries of 5,555 ongoing water re- 
sources research projects. It is 
available, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, D.C. 20402, for 
$21.05 per set. The current catalog 
lists more than 150 research proj- 
ects under the subject index head- 
ing, Recreation. 


YOUR HELP NEEDED 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation will consider publishing precis 
of completed recreation-related research projects in future ‘‘Outdoor 
Recreation Action’’ reports. Summaries should be sent to the Office 
of Communications, Attention: George M. Kyle, Action, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20240. 





RECREATION 
PERSONALITIES 


New Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Deputy Director 

Joseph W. Gorrell, formerly staff 
assistant to an Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, has been named 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. Gorrell, 42, 
succeeds Stanley W. Hulett who left 
Federal service for an industry posi- 
tion in Washington, D.C. 


Joseph W. Gorrell, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Department of the Interior. 


Gorrell’s 21 years in Federal serv- 
ice include a year as staff assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Land and Water Resources, 
4 years with the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget as a Budget Ex- 
aminer, and 15 years with the U.S. 
Forest Service as a forester in Cali- 
fornia and Washington, D.C. He was 
one of 25 career Federal employees 
selected in 1974 to participate in the 
Federal Executive Development Pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the Office 
of Management and Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 
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New National Parks Director 
Gary E. Everhardt, Superintendent 
of Grand Teton National Park and a 
career professional with 17 years of 
experience, is the new Director of 
the National Park Service. He suc- 
ceeds Ronald H. Walker who re- 
signed January 1, 1975. 
Contact: National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20240. 


New Colorado 
Resources Director 

Harris D. Sherman has been ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the 
Colorado Department of Natural Re- 
sources. In this position, he will also 
serve as chairman of the Colorado 
Water Quality Control! Commission, 
chairman of the Land Reclamation 
Board, and member of the Ground 
Water Commission and Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. 

Prior to his appointment, Sherman 
was attorney for the Environmental 
Defense Fund in Denver. His ex- 
perience includes association with 
the firm of Sherman, Sherman, and 
Morgan, also in Denver. 


First Woman Park Manager 


Carolyn Rae Hodgson, 23, was 
appointed recently as manager of 
Barr Lake State Park, a new area in 
the Colorado State Park System. 
Ms. Hodgson, the first woman park 
manager appointed by the State, 
takes over supervision and opera- 
tion of the 2,463-acre park, which 
features a wildlife refuge, a nature 
interpretive center, and interpretive 
hiking trails. She is a 1974 graduate 
of Colorado State University as an 
Outdoor Recreation major, special- 
izing in interpretation. Recently, she 
served as a Ranger at Colorado’s 
Cherry Creek State Recreation Area. 


idaho Parks Director Honored 
Steven W. Bly, Director, Idaho 
Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, recently received a certificate 
of appreciation at the first annual 
‘Park Happening”’ of the Idaho Park 
Foundation. The Foundation was 
created in 1972 to serve as a non- 
profit corporation in raising funds, 
receiving bequests and securities, 





and acquiring land for parks and 
recreation in Idaho. 

Contact: Billie Mueleman, Public In- 
formation Officer, Idaho Department 
of Parks and Recreation, Statehouse 
Mall, Boise, Idaho 83720. 


New Michigan 
Resources Director 

Dr. Howard A. Tanner has been 
appointed Director of the Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources. 


Dr. Howard A. Tanner, Director, | 
Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources. 


He succeeds A. Gene Gazlay, who 
died on June 30, 1974. Tanner is a 
native of Michigan. He came to the 
Department from Michigan State 
University where he held three posi- 
tions: Director of Natural Resources 
in the College of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, Professor in the 
Department of Fisheries and Wild- 


life, and Director of the Water Qual- 
ity Management Project of the 
Institute of Water Research. 

Dr. Tanner formerly was Chief, 
Michigan Fisheries Division, and 
had served with Colorado State Uni- 
versity and the Colorado Fish and 
Parks Department. He was the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation’s 1968 
Conservationist of the Year for lead- 
ership in establishing the Lake Mich- 
igan salmon program. 

Contact: Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Stevens T. Mason Building, 
Lansing, Mich. 48926. 


New Ohio Resources Director 

Robert W. Teater has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and 
State Liaison Officer to the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation by Governor 
James A. Rhodes. 

A native of Kentucky, Teater 
comes to this position from Ohio 
State University where he was Asso- 
ciate Dean and Director of the 
School of Natural Resources in the 
College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. Prior to Ohio State Uni- 
versity experience, he served the 
Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources as Executive Assistant to 
the Director from 1961 to 1963 and 
Assistant Director from 1963 to 1969. 
Contact: Ohio Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, 1952 Belcher Drive, 
Fountain Square, Columbus, Ohio 
43224. 


New Oregon Parks Deputy 
Warren Gaskill has been named 
Deputy Superintendent of the Ore- 
gon State Parks and Recreation 
Section. Most recently he had been 
employed with the U.S. Corps of 


Engineers as chief of the Recreation 
Resource Branch in Portland. For- 
merly, he worked more than 20 
years with Oregon State Parks as 
Assistant Superintendent of Devel- 
opment and Operations. 


New California Parks Director 
Herbert Rhodes of East Palo Alto, 
Calif., has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. Brown, Jr., as 
Director of State Parks and Recre- 
ation. Rhodes, 45, has been Per- 
sonnel Administrator and Training 
Coordinator at Stanford University, 
a member of the Central Regional 
Coastal Commission, the San Mateo 
Regional Planning Committee, and 
the Committee for Green Foothills, 
a San Francisco peninsula group. 
Rhodes succeeds William Penn 
Mott, Jr., State Parks Director since 
1967. Mott will serve as a consultant 
to the agency. 
Contact: Bill Dillinger, California De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation, 
1416 Ninth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
95814. 


National Society for 
Park Resources 

John S. Blair has resigned his 
position as Executive Secretary of 
the National Society for Park Re- 
sources, a branch of the National 
Recreation and Park Association, to 
accept employment with De Leuw, 
Cather and Company, Engineering 
and Planning Consultants, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Sondra Kirsch, Executive 
Secretary for the American Park and 
Recreation Society, will serve both 
branches in the future. 
Contact: National Recreation and 
Park Association, 1601 N. Kent St., 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 
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